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Do You Have Time 
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(In reasonable quantities reprints of this page will be supplied to elementary school 
principals, superintendents, and others interested in better schools.) 


Action wanted. 

We have just passed through some strenuous years. Now we 
are breathing deeply and stepping out into ‘“‘those postwar years” so 
blithely discussed during the war. All of us have deep convictions 
on the need for drastic action in removing certain impediments to 
efficient professional service. Few of the changes that could be made 


to improve elementary schools compare in importance with the fol- 
lowing proposals. You can make your own list but here is ours— 


1, REVISE elementary school principals’ salary schedules—many of 
them are obsolete, fail to recognize professional preparation, and 
will not attract the most capable young men and women. 


2. CONSIDER the single salary schedule for principals—often the 
assignments, experience, and preparation of all principals can be 
placed on a systematic, comparable basis. 


3. GIVE the teaching principal fairer consideration with respect to 
duties and salaries—many of them are grossly overworked and 
underpaid. 


4. PROVIDE elementary schools with necessary clerical help—too 
many classroom teachers and principals are wasting time and energy 
on routine tasks. 

5. STOP the indiscriminate practice of loading supervising principals 
with two or more schools—properly done this practice requires 


community surveys, clerical help, transportation provisions, and 
salaries commensurate with the assignments. 


6. RECOGNIZE and ENCOURAGE principals who seek to lift the 
professional service of elementary school principals—the Depart- 
ment’s booklet, “The Elementary School Principalship—planning 
the future,” suggests the goals. Get your copy. 


Most of these problems can be solved in the next two or three 
years. The task calls for cooperative action by school boards, super- 
intendents of schools, and principals. Action is wanted; action is 
needed. Let’s go! ; 
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NEA Research Division 


PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS........ 





Federal laws 


The Division completed late in May 
a summary of federal laws relating to 
education. The report includes 65 
mimeographed pages of the gist of the 
laws on such topics as the Office of 
Education, vocational education, and 
financial aid. Elementary-school prin- 
cipals will be interested in the sections 
on the flag code, school attendance of 
children of military personnel, postal 
rates, the Hatch Act, and social se- 
curity legislation. The report reminds 
all of us that the federal government 
has a definite role in the field of edu- 
cation. Detailed exploration of federal- 
state relationships in education has 
been made in the bulletin of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission (Fed- 
eral-State Relations in Education, 
25¢) and in Chapter VII of the 1945 
Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. This 
problem bears watching. 


Salary schedules 


In the June issue of the National 
Elementary Principal the Research 
Division included information on 
salaries paid to elementary-school 
principals in the school year 1944-45. 
Reference was made also to types of 
principals’ salary schedules although 
the cases listed were not approved. 
In fact, the problem of elementary- 
school principals’ salary schedules de- 
serves a lot of study. For those enter- 
ing this field there will be value in 
examining the ERS Circular (Cir- 
cular No. 3, 1945) dealing with class- 


room teachers’ salary schedules in 
seventy-nine cities over 100,000 in 
population. You can probably find a 
copy of this circular in the superin- 
tendent’s office. In 58 percent of these 
largest cities, classroom teachers are 
now paid under single-salary or 
preparation schedules. 


Safety education 


With the opening of the fall term 
the traffic safety problem will become 
serious again. It is likely to be es- 
pecially bad this year because of thin 
tires, wobbly cars, and the exultation 
over ration-free gas. Incidentally, 
ration-free gas is not laughing gas. 
Let us remind ourselves that during 
the war period the death rate from 
traffic accidents did not decline al- 
though the total number of deaths 
was less in 1944 than in 1941. Both 
the rate and the total may rise unless 
school principals are vigilant. Your 
Department, in cooperation with the 
National Commission on Safety 
Education and the NEA Research 
Division, has produced two excellent 
bulletins—The Elementary School 
Principal Plans for Safe Living and 
Teachers and Children Plan for Safe 
Living. Members of the Department 
received copies of both bulletins. 


Toward peace 


The U. S. State Department has 
issued a publication entitled Toward 
the Peace (order from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
15¢). It is a summary of official docu- 
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ments from the Atlantic Charter 
(1941) to the Act of Chapultepec 
(1945). 

Education in the United Nations 
(published by the School Executive, 
New York) is a 95-page report by 
the members of the International Edu- 
cation Assembly. It summarizes in- 
formation from twenty-six countries 
on illiteracy, compulsory education, 
elementary-school subjects, higher 
education, library resources, military 
training, and postwar plans. Free 
copies can be obtained from the 
Liaison Committee for International 
Relations (same address as NEA). 


Cumulative records 


Possibly you have missed the Hand- 
book of Cumulative Records (Bulle- 
tin 1944, No. 5) issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education (order from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., 20¢). It is a report of the 
National Committee on Cumulative 
Records. Chapters are included on 
the use of records in the elementary- 
school development of records, special 
records for standardized testing, rec- 
ords of habits and interests, and use 
of records with parents. A number 
of record forms are reproduced to 
illustrate the discussion. Reference is 
made to other bulletins and studies. 


Planning future schools 


A series of leaflets on the planning 
of schools for tomorrow is being pre- 
pared by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. They sell for 10¢ each and may 
be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Three recent releases in the series are: 


No. 72, Pupil Personnel Services for 
All Children; No. 73, The Schools 
and Recreation Services; and No. 74, 
Needs of Exceptional Children. These 
are brief, general treatments which 
principals should find helpful. 


Population 


The U. S. Bureau of the Census 
issues Series P releases throughout 
the year. Usually these contain sample 
population studies, preliminary esti- 
mates, and detailed analysis of census 
data. One recent bulletin contains 
some figures of special interest to ele- 
mentary-school principals. For ex- 
ample, the number of children under 
five years of age: in 1930, 11.3 mil- 
lion; in 1932, 10.9 million; in 1934, 
10.3 million; in 1936, 10.0 million; 
in 1938, 10.1 million; in 1940, 10.5 
million. In July 1944 the estimated 
total number of children under five 
years of age increased to 13.5 million. 
The actual increase over 1940 is not 
3 million since about 850,000 children 
under five were not enumerated in 
the 1940 Census. Even so the war 
emergency has brought great change 
in the total potential school popula 
tion as well as readjustment of the 
residence of the population. 

The estimated total United States 
population in January 1945 was 138,- 
955,469 (including the armed forces 
overseas ). This is a gain of 7,286,000 
since the 1940 Census. Excess of 
births over deaths has been the major 
factor in producing the increase. Im- 
migration also has increased over the 
rate in the decade prior to 1940. 
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The Test of Leadership 


Lester J. Nielson 


President, Department of Elementary School Principals, and Principal, 
Woodrow Wilson School, Granite District, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The test of leadership in the final analysis is growth. During the past year 
the Department has grown materially in membership. The responses of mem- 
bers and non-members have been most gratifying professionally. The current 
yearbook, Community Living and the Elementary School, is a worthy addition 
to the long list of professional handbooks developed by the Department for the 
elementary school principal. Each issue of the Bulletin has been centered around 
pertinent everyday problems of this principalship. Field work under the able 
direction of Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary, has been widened and ef- 
fectively carried out despite wartime restrictions. Safety materials and the work 
of the Committee on Elementary School Principalship have been widely dis- 
tributed. It is felt that by every test applied the Department has implemented 
leadership in elementary school administration. 

When I became president of the Department in July, 1944, I felt that the 
greatest‘need was for unity within the profession. For too many years elemen- 
iary school principals have been told that professional advancement was depend- 
ent upon better preparation. Many outstanding school administrators have 
felt that they could not afford good administration at the elementary school 
level. Despite the gloomy aspects of the situation, elementary school principals 
oday, in America, are among the best prepared educators in the world. In 
00 many instances, however, conditions under which they work are the same 
as they were at the opening of the century, with the exception that curriculum 
ind child development responsibilities have increased many fold. It is still very 
lear that unity is essential if we hope to consolidate the professional gains that 
ave accrued under Department direction. 

The war gave an excuse in many instances for a let-down in our moral 
standards. Exigencies of war affect our sense of values and postpone many of 
ihe human pursuits and social action. We are facing a victorious postwar 
period in which the prospects of education were never brighter, or the dangers 
of reaction more real. Elementary school principals did an outstanding job on 
the home front during the war. It is up to them to maintain the community 
leadership gained during this national crisis. Cooperation and self-sacrifice 
became active motives which reached their greatest heights during this period. 
The plateau is now passed and we should move on to greater professional de- 
velopment than we have ever dreamed about. 

Leadership of such a group of progressive educators is a great privilege. 
I am deeply appreciative of the support given me by the splendid men and 
women who serve with me. I wish to express my thanks to the many friends 
who have written to me expressing their faith in the future of the Department. 
The reception accorded our current booklet, Elementary School Principalship 
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—Planning the Future, has been doubly appreciated. We hope to provide a 
follow-up that will stimulate even greater effort toward our final professional 
goals. Conventions, conferences and committee activities will soon be re- 
sumed with vigor and I am sure it will be a most profitable year. It is at the 
high levels of professional activity that we are best able to appreciate the 
American way of life. 

The finest way to perpetuate the American way is to become active in 
those institutions that are truly American. Your local association is such an 
institution. The National Education Association is the parent organization to 
which we turn for our broad educational objectives. The Department of 
Elementary School Principals is providing specific aids to the great American 
institution, the public school. You need the Department and the Department 
needs you. In joining this organization you begin, today, to assert your active 
support of the American way of professional life. 





Cooperative Planning for Children 


On September 19-21, 1945, representatives of fifteen organizations with 
particular interest in the education, health and welfare of young children met 
at the headquarters building of the National Education Association in Wash- 
ington to consider “Immediate and Long-term Cooperative Planning for 
Children.” Their deliberations resulted in a statement, “The Nation and Its 
Children,” which was presented by the group to President Truman. 

Washington, D. C., 
September 21, 1945 
The President 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


May we present for your consideration the enclosed statement concerning the need 
for a policy for the nation’s children and youth with suggestions for needed legislation 
and reorganization of federal agencies to meet more adequately the needs of children. 

This statement summarizes the consensus and beliefs of the authorized representa- 
tives of the national organizations whose signatures appear below. We hope this state- 
ment will be helpful to you as you work for the conservation and development of our 
greatest resource—the children of our nation. 


Yours respectfully, 


American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation—Ben Miller 
American Association of University Women—Dora Sterne 

American Home Economics Association—Esther McGinnis 

Association for Childhood Education—Maycie Southall 

Child Welfare League of America—-Howard Hopkirk 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs—Anna K. Wiley 

National Association for Nursery Education—N. Searle Light 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers—Catherine F. McClellan 

National Education Association—Eva G. Pinkston 
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The Nation and Its Children 


This grottp comnés to you today because of its profound interest in children, 
especially the children of America. Most of us have given the larger part of 
our lives to their service. Most of the organizations, with a membersh‘p of 
more than 6,000,000, which we represent have the general welfare of children 
and families as their primary interest. \WWe come with confidence because of 
your known interest in people, including children. 

We come at this particular time first, because of our conviction that the 
welfare of children should receive earnest consideration in any reorganization 
of the federal government; second, because of your forthcoming message on 
education, and third, because of the immediate closing of the child care centers 
serving the children of working mothers and financed in considerable part by 
Lanham Act funds. 

We shall present some recommendations and suggestions on the reorgani- 
zation of the executive branch of the government and on the closing of child 
care centers. We hope that some of what we have to say will prove of some 
significance for your message dealing with education and social security. 

The future of America rests with its children who are at once its greatest 
asset and its greatest responsibility. The extent to which this nation will main- 
tain and develop its democratic ways of living is dependent upon the kind of 
people the children are becoming. Yet the federal government is without a 
policy concerning children. It has not recognized that national interest demands 
the establishment of such a policy for ail the children, regardless of race, color, 
creed, nationality, or place of residence. 

That policy and the programs which implement it should be founded upon 
the basic needs of children, especially a happy home life, health services, and 
education which fits them for earning a living and for effective citizenship. 

No agency or department of the government is at present in the pos‘tion to 
draft such a policy. About ninety agencies of the government are engaged in 
educational activities at the present time. The Post Office Department is the 
only department not so engaged. Some of these activities are wisely adminis- 
tered in this fashion. More are not. Welfare and health services are similarly 
diffused. The unity and coordination which a well-balanced, over-all plan 
alone can secure are not to be expected so long as agencies of the government 
are competing for funds and prestige. Neither can it be expected that federal 
programs and funds will be focussed upon the actual needs of children and 
families. 

We suggest, therefore, that consideration be given to establishing a depart- 
ment or cabinet rank for the conservation and development of the nation’s 
human resources. This would place the nation’s interest in people on a par 
with its interest in economic affairs and natural resources. The functions of 
such a department might well include the following: 


1. To secure the cooperation and coordination of the various subdivisions of the de- 
partment. 

- To plan programs for the conservation and development of the nation’s human re- 
sources through social insurance, health, welfare, recreatiun and education. 
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a To develop standards for personnel. facilities, services, and for administrative organi. 
zations. This should be done in cooperation with local, state and federal public and 

private agencies. 

To furnish consultation services to local, state and federal agencies. 

To administer grants-in-aid provided by the Congress for states and communities jp 

accordance with need. 

To conduct and to stimulate research in all fields of human conservation and develop. 

ment. 

To collect, analyze and distribute needed statistical data in this field. 


sf MS 


In addition we recommend legislation to effect the following: 


1. A grant to the states for the support of free tax-supported schools. This grant should 
be based upon the principle of equalization of educational opportunity and of state and 
local control, and it should be distributed according to need as determined by ob- 
jective procedures. We urge the immediate adoption of such a bill. 

2. A school building program which will stimulate and encourage the development of 
community service centers for children and youth as well as provide modern educa- 
tional programs. 

3. A greatly extended and improved school program of health, physical fitness and ree- 
reation to meet the needs of children and youth. 

4. A grant to the states to assist in meeting the nutritional needs of children through 
school lunch programs. At present the primary purpose is to distribute farm surpluses. 
This grant should be administered through the established education agencies. 

5. Expanded grants to the states for the purpose of providing increased maternity and 
child health and child welfare services. 

6. We recommend that the sum of $5,000,000 be made immediately available to the U. S. 
Office of Education and the Children’s Bureau for the purpose of continuing those 
child care centers and other services for which there is demonstrated need, until June 
30, 1946. The discontinuance of Lanham Act support comes at a time when local and 
state budgets have been adopted and local authorities are therefore unable to take over 
these services, and also when permanent legislation is pending. Continuance of financial 
assistance to June 30 next will provide time to develop local plans. Furthermore, many 
hardships for the families of mothers who work will be avoided. Many of these mothers 
are the wives or widows of service men. 


Our suggestions and recommendations are designed to meet the urgent 
problems of the present moment and the long-term needs of the nation. We be- 
lieve they are sound and reasonable. We thank you for the opportunity to bring 
them to your attention. 





Recent Publications 


eMy Safety and First-Aid Book—By Leslie W. Irwin, published by Lyons 
and Carnahan, Chicago 16, III. 

This combination text-workbook, developed on junior high school levels, 
makes an excellent contribution to the health, safety, and first-aid program 
which is rightly being given so much stress in our schools today. 


ePintner General Ability Test, Non-Language Series, Intermediate—By 
Rudolph Pintner, published by World Book Company, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
The Non-Language Series has been developed to meet the need for a group 
test of general ability of those with language handicaps. Simple oral directions 
are used in administering the test ; pantomime directions are provided for ust 
when administering the test to deaf or foreign-language-speaking children. , 


———— 
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The Teaching Principal 


Melvin F. Clausen 
Principal, Sultan Grade School, Sultan, Washington 


The writer is a teaching principal in a nine-teacher elementary school, 
which has an enrollment of two hundred and fifty pupils drawn from a town 
of one thousand population and a large rural area resulting from a number of 
consolidations over a period of years. The principal is the only administrative 
officer other than the county superintendent, the district being one of the com- 
ponents of one of the few remaining union high school districts in the state. 
The pupil group is one of the finest since there are very few so-called problem 
children. The teachers over a period of three years (this being the writer’s 
length of service in this school) have been the finest and most cooperative 
group a principal could hope to have. 

When a principal teaches full time, he finds that his problems are many. 
They might easily become overwhelming if one permitted them. It has been 
found that the supervision of the uninterested teacher has been the biggest 
problem. The war industries have attracted so many of our state trained 
teachers that it has been necessary to seek teachers who have not qualified for 
a standard certificate for this state and thus are teaching with emergency 
certificates. However, most of these have been excellent teachers but a few 
have created the problem stated above. The teachers have been asked to come 
to the principal with their problems. Usually the best teachers came. How was 
it decided who were the best ones? By the appearance of the classroom, by the 
behavior of the pupils at dismissal and on the playground, by the atmosphere 
in the classroom when an occasional message was delivered by the principal, 
by the teacher’s personal appearance, and by her participation in discussions 
at teachers’ meetings. The development of goodwill and a spirit of cooperation 
was sought through recess-time and noon-hour conferences within the indivi- 
dual classroom. These were the “came in to visit” or “came in to look at your 
room” type of conference. The matter of an untidy classroom was handled by 
remarks such as “Have you seen the attractive poster display in Miss B's 
room?” or “Miss D’s history class has just completed some interesting 
Egvptian designs. I wish you would see them.” In one case it brought the 
desired results but in another it did not. An exchange of classes was another 
means by which the principal” sought to bolster up a weak teacher. Other 
means were tried but one is sometimes forced to come to the conclusion that 
some teachers do not care to improve. Teacher growth must come from within. 
Outside pressure will not bring real improvement. 

It has been decided by the faculty of this school that the only way to do 
justice to both the teachers and the pupils is for the principal to be relieved of 
part of his teaching duties. The only excuse for not having done this sooner 
is that it was impossible to find any teacher last year who was willing to take 
upper grade work. This problem has been’ solved for the coming year. Now 
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the principal will be able to overcome some of his problems by teaching only 
part time. This will enable him to visit his classrooms to work for a bette 
pupil-teacher relationship and a better teacher-principal spirit of cooperation, 
to handle routine office work, and best of all to plan for those few extn. 
curricular activities such as a school paper, glee clubs, a student council, and 
a school service group. These are the things that lend themselves to th 
development of those better relationships mentioned above. 





Life Membership in the D.E.S.P. 


A $50 Life Membership may still be had for the price of a $37.50 War 
Bond! There are two advantages—(1) You are being patriotic in buying 
bond, and (2) You are paying only $37.50 for a life membership in the Depart: 
ment of Elementary School Principals instead of the regular price of $30—- 
saving to you of $12.50. 

Permanent Fund—The income from life memberships in the Depart 
ment of Elementary School Principals is added to the permanent fund from 
which only the interest is permitted to be used for current expenses. This fund 
places the Department on a more solid foundation for future development. 

Professional Spirit—A great deal of the joy of life consists in doing every- 
thing one attempts to the best of his ability. There is a sense of satisfaction and 
pride in such work—a work which is rounded, full, exact, and complete. A life 
membership in the Department of Elementary School Principals tends to give 
this satisfaction, for it strengthens the bonds of interest, pride, loyalty, and 
active service. 

Advantages Received—A life membership in the Department gives the 
member all the rights and privileges of active membership throughout life, and 
does away with further payment of dues. It furnishes him the bulletin—The 
National Elementary Principal—which is published in October, Dzcember, 
Tebruary, April, and June, and the yearbook, which is prepared each year by 
an Editorial Committee of the Department of Elemen‘ary School Principals 
and a member of the Research Division of the National Education Association. 

Cost of a Life Membership—Life membership in the Department cots 
only $50 and may be obtained in yearly payments of $5 or $10. or, until fur- 
ther notice, for the price of a $50 War Bond—$37.50. Send $37.50 to head- 
quarters and this amount will be used to purchase a $50 War Bond in the name 
of the Department. (This offer is not retroactive, neither can the $37.50 be 
paid on the installment plan. The amount is required in full.) 

A gold key, pin. or button and a life membership certificate will be sent to 
you immediately upon receipt of application. 


Hersert C. HANseEN, Director 
Life Membership Division 


— 
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Supervision of Three Elementary Schools 


Gordon Higgins 
Principal, School Number 70, Buffalo, New York 


Advantages as well as disadvantages develop from having more than one 
school to supervise. The:problems met in each school are similar and some are 
easily solved by having one principal for several nearby schools, but just as 
some are solved some are created. A certain degree of flexibility in organiza- 
tion, administration, and supervision is gained. However, details are multiplied 
and minor details can so clutter the principal's time that they become a major 
problem. 

Details must have attention—prompt, professional and adequate attention. 
Trivial matters in schools have a way of swelling to damaging magnitude if 
neglected, or improperly handled. 

Since the principal is the only one in a position to have an over-all look 
at his schools, it is necessary that he dispose of this matter of details so that 
they do not obscure his view and consume too much of his time. It would 
defeat the purpose of the principalship should he try to give his personal 
attention to all of the minor matters of any school. An executive quickly 
defeats his purpose if he tries to be everywhere all of the time. Properly 
relegated authority is the principal’s, as it is any executive’s, best tool for doing 
his job. Let the executive assign the authority and supervise its exercise and 
he has done much to clear his way and keep a good view of the ends toward 
which he wants his schools to travel. 

Assistant teachers in the schools can by their attitudes and methods 
greatly increase or decrease the number of details within the organization. It 
is important that the principal develop those cooperative attitudes on the 
part of his co-workers which will decrease the number of trivial matters that 
must be brought to his attention. Teachers with good professional attitudes, 
wanting to do their best to make their institution good, strong. and successful, 
can greatly relieve the principal from many of the burdens of his position and 
leave him free to be of greater assistance to them. A principal who has 
assistants who cast too many trivialities on him will find that both he and 
they suffer personally and professionallv. If the head of the schools can so 
conduct himself and exercise his authority that he has the good will of his 
co-workers, he, the-faculties, and the schools will profit. 

Children attending the schools, as well as their parents, play a very large 
part in adding or subtracting details within a group of schools. Rivalries, 
preiudices, neighborhood disagreements, discipline, misunderstandings, and 
multitudes of other negative attitudes can keep a principal so busy that he 
must neglect his more constructive efforts. Building a fine morale within the 
student bodies and local pride in their school among both parents and 
children will greatly assist the school executive. It is easy for parents to 
assume with very little evidence that one school is favored over another when 
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one person has charge of more than one building. This makes fitting the school 
program to the needs of the neighborhood even more important than is usually 
the case. 

Schools cannot be duplicates and it would aggravate matters to try to 
make them so. A school that fits a neighborhood is one that leads the way 
educationally but at the same time brings satisfactions and success to the 
children and families of the district. Happiness and success for each child must 
be made possible. Parents who feel that the school is doing its best to help 
their children to attain their fullest development are present to serve. They 
also eliminate many details that might require much of the principal’s time. 

To make the principal’s work effective and smooth running, he must have 
the good faith of the districts he serves. If the parents and children know and 
respect the school executive his decisions are agreeably received. Cooperation 
in the partnership of school and home in the development of the child is smooth 
and easy. The details of the daily routine slip quietly into place. What happens 
in school is sensibly and calmly received in the home and there is an effort to 
understand. Emotional disturbances are minimized and should further discus- 
sion be thought necessary there is a conference with the principal. This good 
faith, of course, is not established overnight. Permanence of the principal’s 
position is necessary for building. It takes time and acquaintance both iaside 
and outside of the school building. Good sense, calmness, fairness, and under- 
standing bring it about and build for the principal a reputation which greatly 
facilitates his work. 

The executive who has charge of more than one building finds it necessary 
to avoid getting lost in the possible myriads of details in the several schools. 
He can reduce these details in several ways. By sensible delegation of authority 
to his assistants and the cultivation of goodwill and respect from all those with 
whom he works, he can do much to keep his program from becoming cluttered. 
If he is given permanence in his position he can build a reputation and ac- 
quaintance that will give him the good faith of his patrons. This will go far in 
helping him to solve his school problems. By these very general ways the 
school principal will be free enough from details to keep his thoughts on the 
overall view of his organizations so that he can keep them on the road to the 


most desirable educational procedures and goals. 
e 





Geographic School Bulletins 


Last year nearly 35,000 teachers depended upon Geographic School 
Bulletins (National Geographic Society, Washington 6, D. C.) to keep their 
classes abreast of current changes in the field of geography. These bulletins will 
be resumed for the 1945-46 school year on October 1. The 25¢ charge covers 
only mailing and handling of the 30 weekly issues. The cost of preparation and 
printing is borne by the Society’s appropriation for education. You are urged 
to place your order as soon as possible. 
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Postwar Challenges for the Elementary School 


M. Evlyn Pearsons 
Principal, Ravinia School, Highland Park, Illinois 


“Postwar planning” is a term that arouses conviction of shortcomings 
and hope. The war has caused us to feel the former ; the opportunity to change, 
in the light of experience, the latter. There are practically no new principles or 
ideas to be presented, for most schools have been including many desirable 
activities. There are clear understandings and new emphases to be considered. 

In planning for the future there should be no wholesale condemnation of 
the past, but rather a utilization of its best, plus some additions. Our public is 
concerned about the physical and material welfare of children to the point 
where it does something about it. Juvenile delinquency, however, though it is 
widely discussed, is a growing problem. Basically the solution must be 
through the building of desirable characters in individuals. Formerly most 
children went to Sunday School, and parents gave at least lip service to moral 
values. Honesty was considered more important than the wherewithal to buy 
a new car; parents did not boast that they had escaped a penalty for law 
violation, because they “knew” someone; and high school students did not 
boast of their successful thefts. Children spent most of their time at home, and 
were free from the excitement of radio programs and the glamour of luxurious 
living as seen in the movies. The lack of training in basic principles of right 
and wrong, and parents’ feelings that their children are alwavs right leaves 
the school as the most important agency for building worthwhile character. 

Intellectual perceptions of right and wrong rarely carry over into action. 
There needs to be an emotional reaction toward the right and against wrong- 
doing. Most good teachers use such incidents as arise in the classroom to dis- 
cuss moral values, but not all teachers are sufficiently skillful to guide such dis- 
cussions successfully. The problem of moral training is one that needs the 
intensive thinking of every person concerned with the welfare of children and 
the future. 

The wrongfulness of intolerance of others because of race, nationality, 
religion, or even ideas, is one of the most serious problems highlighted by the 
war. Children are likely to reflect the attitudes of adults in their acceptances, 
and like too many adults, react on the basis of emotion rather than reason. 
So the school must instil perceptions to guide children’s emotions, and under- 
standings to help them form right judgments. Even teachers sometimes hold 
prejudices against minority groups. The first step is for each teacher to clear 
his own thoughts and emotions of adverse reactions to groups; to recognize 
that everv race, nation, and religious group—his own as well as others—have 
disagreeable as well as delightful persons, and that each and every one must 
be accepted for what he is as an individual. 

Two generally acknowledged basic truths can be given children as reasons 
for ignoring racial, national, and religious differences. One Creator made us 
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all; so we are brothers through His Fatherhood. Our duty to all people is 
summarized in, “And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.” The teacher who assumes that fundamentally all children 
have the same needs and possibilities guides her pupils into constructive 
attitudes, even in schools where many minority groups are represented. 

The social studies offer the most fruitful field for the promotion of under- 
standing. If children discover that peoples of other lands and races are like us, 
that the seemingly backward have lacked our opportunities, and will reach our 
degree of civilization, that they feel, think, work, and play as we do, that they 
love their homes and their families, and that though some have undesirable 
traits, so do we, we may be able to lead our own to realize that others should 
have the same privileges we enjoy, and that we should treat them with as much 
kindness as we do our next door neighbors. 

Visual aids are among the most effective means of promoting understand- 
ing, but must be carefully chosen. Books should be critically evaluated to be 
sure that they represent other peoples in favorable lights, and not alwavs as 
inferiors. The illustrations of a charming story of Mexican children published 
some years ago, represented the children as fat, stolid, and stupid looking. 
There must be Mexican children who are vivacious and intelligent, but no one 
would get that idea from the pictures. Stories, too, should arouse pleasant 
feelings about the characters. Moving pictures of other peoples should show 
them as intelligent, likable persons like ourselves, adapting their modes of 
living to the climates and natural conditions of the areas in which they live. 
Seeing pictures or reading books about minority peoples does not promote 
understanding unless their admirable qualities and the ways in which their 
endowments and achievements are similar to ours are emphasized. 

Many desirable traits are fostered through everyday school work. Acquiring 
skills in subjects fundamental to successful individual living and constructive 
community life afford both mental discipline and character development. 
Taking responsibility for doing a job cheerfully and to the best of one’s ability, 
even though it is difficult and distasteful, develops one’s strength and 
determination, with a wholesome attitude toward meeting and solving prob- 
lems. If the school is to be life, children must learn to adjust constructively to 
the difficult as well as the pleasant ; for every adult job has hard and uninter- 
esting phases that may become drudgery if not easily accepted and disposed of. 

Children need a sense of responsibility not only for their own problems, 
but also for the problems of the group to which they belong. They must 
realize that that is their share in democratic government. They hear constantly 
of the rights and privileges of people living in a democracy as compared with 
those living under dictatorships. They know that peorle in a democracy vote 
for their representatives and officers. But they hear little of the obligations of 
citizens. If our form of government is to mean anything to them. they must 
experience it. Every classroom’ can give children some understanding of our 
form of government. First they must understand that we are governed bv law, 
not by a ruler’s whim, and that they must have responsible leaders. Naturally 
the teacher is the leader to whom they look for guidance. Under her leadership 


—_ 
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they may choose from among themselves committees or officers to discharge 
definite duties in the room. 

In addition to a degree of self-determination in the room group, there should 
be a school group representing the rooms and chosen by them. This group 
should have as much responsibility and authority as the faculty and principal 
think they can successfully manage. This group should give its members ex- 
perience in public discussion in meetings conducted according to parliamentary 
law, and should be organized according to adult standards. Committees may 
supervise fire drills, lost and found department, paper collections, and under- 
take such other duties as seen wise. 

Unfortunately, many people are but little interested in exercising their 
voting privilege, and the great majority are not sufficiently interested in 
public affairs to study issues. Many who go to the polls vote to please a friend 
or a political worker or cast their ballot for someone who, as one woman said, 
“had such an irresistible voice over the radio.” Since many of our children will 
not be greatly interested in government in spite of all our efforts, we should 
impress upon them the wisdom of choosing men of honesty and integrity to 
administer their affairs. If we can develop in them a determination to help only 
upright, capable men of unimpeachable honesty to hold public office, we shall 
be promoting the successful progress of the way of living our schools were 
founded to perpetuate. 





James W. Crabtree 


James William Crabtree, beloved Secretary Emeritus of the National Edu- 
cation Association, died at his home in Washington on June 9, 1945. His pass- 
ing marked the close of a long life of service as a wise and far-seeing leader in 
education. 

Dr. Crabtree was born in Ohio, April 18, 1864. When a small boy, his 
pioneer family moved to western Nebraska, where schooling was irregular and 
difficult. But with characteristic singleness of purpose. young James made 
steady progress from pupil to teacher, principal, superintendent, to state in- 
spector of high schools, university professor, and then president of Peru State 
Normal School. From the beginning, he earned a reputation as a “builder” in 
whatever work he undertook. 

In 1917, the National Education Association—a young organization of 
8000 members—needed a bu'Ider, and Dr. Crabtree was the natural selection 
for this post. During the period of his active leadership as secretary (1917- 
1935), the membership increased to 200,000. Teachers became conscious of 
their responsibi'ities, and the influence of their Association under Dr. Crab- 
tree's guidance began to be felt throughout the nation. Upon the firm founda- 
tion which he laid. the organization has continued to grow. The debt which 
not only the teachers but all educational workers owe to Dr. Crabtree is 
beyond measure. 
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Interpreting the Schools to the Public 


(Epttor’s Note: The elementary school principals of the nation have always been in- 
terested in the best mediums for interpreting their schools to the public, in order that the 
people of the community will continue to feel their responsibility to help make better 
citizens. Below are a few brief reports of some of the activities that have been carried 
on successfully in elementary schools.) 


Local Newspaper—We try to determine what the public wants to know 
and needs to know about its school. We try to let them know about it in such 
a way as to make them feel that the school is really theirs and not the teachers’ 
only. We find that the public wants to know how the school rates with the 
accrediting authorities, how well trained the teachers are, what curricula are 
offered, what teaching methods are used today, how school finances are 
handled, how pupil health is protected, what the school board policies are, and 
what outstanding achievements the school and various pupils have accom- 
plished. The public deserves information about changes in policy, program, or 
curriculum. The public is interested in what the biggest business in town is 
doing. We try to let them know. 

The local newspaper has been perfect in its cooperation with our school. 
Any school news item which has been approved by a faculty member will be 
used by the local paper. Care is used by the faculty and the principal to see 
that articles prepared by pupils are properly composed and edited. Small news- 
papers cannot afford to employ reporters who will have time to gather school 
news. The administration of this school feels that the value of newspaper 
publicity to its program is such that time is taken by administrators to prepare 
news items weekly, daily, or as often as necessary, or to see that they are 
prepared. The public, parents as well as taxpayers, can best be informed about 
the things they want to know and should know through the medium of the 
press. The cooperation of the daily and weekly newspapers in this community 
is considered of prime importance in selling the schools to the public.—Claude 
E. Brock, Superintendent of Schools, Humboldt, Tennessee. 


Participation by Parents—In September 1942, our staff had developed a 
tentative Report to Parents, which, we felt, offered a wonderful opportunity 
to interpret our school to parents by asking them to participate in the task of 
developing the report from a tentative to a more permanent form. During the 
month of August the principal’s secretary arranged for an individual con- 
ference between the principal and each of the chairmen of the Room Mothers 
groups. At these conferences the principal outlined what had been done on 
the tentative Report to Parents and invited the parents to participate in com- 
pleting it. The Room Mothers chairmen conferred with the members of their 
groups and decided to meet by room groups during the month of September 
to begin their participation. 

After an explanation was given, duplicated copies of the tentative report 
were distributed and discussed. The parents were invited to ask questions, make 
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criticisms, and offer suggestions from their point of view. The questions, 
criticisms, and suggestions led to a discussion of the basic philosophy of educa- 
tion and the ways and means of implementing it into practice. Most questions 
were answered and most criticisms cleared up in this way. Out of these dis- 
cussions grew a definite understanding of how parents and teachers should 
work together through individual conferences in mutual trust and confidence 
for the best welfare of individual pupils—L. W. Ellerbrook, former Super- 
vising Principal, Morton School, West Lafayette, Indiana; now at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


The Parent-Teacher Association—One of the chief values of the Parent 
Teacher Association is the strength and authority which comes from organiza- 
tion. In order to capitalize fully on the possibilities of the P.T.A. it is necessary 
for close cooperation between the principal, teaching staff, officers and 
members of the P.T.A. Parents must understand and be in sympathy with the 
things the school is trying to accomplish, and when they recognize that these 
things are really for the benefit of their own children, their support and interest 
are unbounded. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations of the unifying influence of the P.T.A. 
may be seen in a school survey made by the State Department of Education 
in the spring of 1943. The State Department wanted to bring into this survey 
a large number of interested townspeople to get their views on an educational 
program for the town. What was more natural than to turn to the Parent 
Teacher organizations for the personnel that would be most interested and 
best qualified to work on such a project. 

A state survey was divided into twenty-three committees to study the 
various phases of the school program. Representative townspeople, many of 
them from the various Parent Teacher organizations, worked on the com- 
mittees, which were directed by specialists from the state department. These 
committees had various meetings over a period of several months. These lay 
members in this time learned a great deal about the strong and weak points of 
their school system. They also were able to present the point of view of the 
people who pay the taxes. After these meetings they were better able to 
understand the educational program and they were in a better position to 
interpret it to many others in the community. Through the unifying influence 
of this rather large group of P.T.A. members the general public was able to 
understand the policies and program of the school, thus assuring much better 
support for its success.—-C. H. Elliott, Principal, Burnside School, East Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Open House—Your greatest problem as a principal is gaining the con- 
fidence and cooperation of your parents. Knowing your parents and putting 
them to work can best be begun by means of The Open House Meeting. Do 
not be in too great haste to call such a meeting. Allow each teacher to develop 
the plan which she feels will get the most parents to the meeting. If two or 
more teachers wish to work together, allow it. The main thing is getting the 
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most parents to the school. Meetings are usually from 8 to 10 p.m., and much 
depends upon how they are handled. For the first hour the parents and visitors 
are with the children in their various classrooms. Before the day of the Open 
House the teacher will have made her work so pleasant that the pupil will 
want her father and mother to meet the teacher, Miss Blank. During this first 
hour the principal can most easily meet the parents. He will keep key children 
near, him to guide the visitors to the rooms they desire to visit. At 9 o'clock 
the teachers will send all visitors to the auditorium,. When all of the adults 
have assembled then is the principal’s golden opportunity to gather the great 
working army. The community is in the school—in fact it is the school at work. 
Tell them what they, as parents, can do for the school. In every square block 
can be a man and a woman known as members of the School Field Faculty. 
These two—more when nceded—are minute men, responsible for the success 
or failure of all matters in that block under the notice of the school.—M. J. 
Gilliam, Retired Elementary Principal, St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Tour of the Building—The invited tour of the building, as a method 
of parental and community contact and dispenser of general good will, is not 
only practical and efficient but also most satisfactory. This method of com- 
munity relationship has been successfully carried out during the past year at 
the Pompton Lakes Elementary School, Pompton Lakes, New Jersey. 

Preparation for the project necessitated listing the name of each mother. 
Only four mothers at a time are invited to make the tour, and the time of 
the tour is scheduled for each Thursday morning between the hours of nine 
and eleven-thirty. Various methods may be used in selecting parents for 
particular tours. It may be a good plan to invite all mothers of eighth grade 
pupils first, then all seventh grade mothers, then sixth and so on down through 
the grades. This allows mothers of coming June graduates to visit before the 
child leaves the school. Another method of choosing tour groups is that of 
alphabetic arrangement. After this point is decided upon, according to which 
better suits the situation, the next step is that of contacting the parents. This 
is done by personal invitation weekly to each of the four mothers, either by 
mail or a letter sent home with the child. Such invitations are sent out about a 
week in advance of the visiting day. An early reply is requested, preferably by 
note, in confirmation of the appointment. If illness or similar circumstance pre- 
vents a parent from attending, another is chosen for her place and the one 
unable to attend is contacted later in the year. In cases where the mother 
works, the fact is noted with the hope that a later date may prove convenient. 
It is always desirable to fill the quota of four visitors to keep the program from 
dragging and eventually becoming monotonous and wasteful of time. 

On the day thus set, eight of the sixteen classes are scheduled for visitation. 
Typed schedules are prepared for the visitors, including date, names of visitors 
and the time schedule, the name of the teacher and grade to be visited. Since 
illness or other circumstance may prevent a parent from attending, no attempt 
to visit classes in which each parent has a child or children is considered. The 
idea is rather to interpret to the parent her child in the school and the school 
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and its contribution to the community. Further preparation necessary is only 
that of seating. For this, four folding chairs are needed in each of the eight 
rooms. Each alternate week the other eight rooms are visited and the chairs 
are shifted to these rooms. The faculty does not teach for the occasion nor 
does it put on a “show” but rather carries on the regular scheduled work of 
the session, since the period of visitation is between seven and nine minutes per 
room. A two minute period is used between classes by the principal to explain 
briefly the basic work carried on in each grade. Before starting on the tour a 
fifteen minute preparation period is held in the principal's office to acquaint 
the visitors with the reason for the invitation and a general description of the 
school plant. The group then proceeds to the kindergarten department. Parents 
are asked to take the seats provided for them in the rear of the room. They 
are also asked not to talk. If in any room written work is being carried on, 
the visitors are asked to observe the ‘reactions of children, board work, 
appearance of room and other factors. In this way, the allotted time does not 
become boring. 

After visiting the representative classroom of each grade, a summary period 
of half hour is taken for discussion or to answer questions that may have 
arisen in the minds of the guests while enroute. Individual problems are not 
considered, but rather questions that may be of interest to the group as a 
whole. At this time it is suggested that parents having individual problems 
may make an appointment with the teacher, either through the office or by the 
child at a time that will be convenient to both parent and teacher and when 
both may sit down and discuss the problem intelligently —Edzwin G. Hermanni, 
Principal, Elementary School, Pompton Lakes, New Jersey. 


Conferences—The report of the progress of each child is given to the 
parent every nine weeks. The Friday afternoon of each tenth week has been 
set aside as conference day. The students are dismissed and each parent comes 
at an agreed time. As our community is largely rural, conferences are sclieduled 
to provide for a carload of parents from this or that section. Each parent takes 
his turn in driving to the village. Parents with several children in different 
grades are also considered in making up the schedule. The parent comes to 
the conference after he has had an opportunity to study the report and the 
teacher has before her the complete record for each child—a twelve year health 
report, tests of all kinds, anecdotal reports, reading records, etc. During the 
past year 87 percent of the parents have attended these conferences. We feel 
this is proof of the worthwhileness of the conference, especially when some 
parents have to drive to the village and a number of the mothers are workers 
in defense plants in nearby cities —G. R. Leistikow, Principal, Winneconne 
Schools, \Vinneconne, Wisconsin. 


Becoming Acquainted with the New Child—Each spring we check the 
pre-school files for the names of those eligible for admission in September. A 
letter is mailed to each child, inviting him to come to school, with his mother, 
to visit the kindergarten and to get acquainted with the teacher and the 
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principal. An enrollment card, which is to be filled out and returned, is en- 
closed with each letter. 

» These visits occur all through the month of May. First, the mother takes 
the child to see the principal. After a friendly visit, all three go to the kinder- 
garten to meet the teacher. Usually, the mother leaves the child for the session 
and returns at dismissal. After an introduction of this type, the child is 
seldom shy about entering school in the fall and the mother feels more confident 
about his school life. The object of our plan is to make the child feel that when 
he comes to school in September, he is returning to a familiar place, and that 
the teacher and the principal are his friends. 

The next step in familiarizing the mother with the school is when the 
kindergarten teacher asks the mothers to assist her, two at a time, for a half 
day each. This is done during the first month of school. The mother sees, very 
soon, her child’s problems and the teacher’s method of meeting them. At the 
close of each week a conference is held with the mothers who have assisted. 
The teacher explains her objectives and the mothers are encouraged to ask 
questions and to make comments and suggestions.—Egbert W. Nowlin, Prin- 
cipal, Bristol School, Webster Groves, Missouri. 


Assembly Programs—The school is divided into three groups for as- 
sembly programs—the primary, intermediate, and upper grades. These groups 
are responsible for an assembly program held weekly. At each assembly some 
special dramatic or musical presentation is given. These dramatic and musical 
presentations are advertised in the local newspapers and the public at large is 
invited to attend. Since these programs occur weekly there is a constant 
opportunity for parents of children of various grades to come together at our 
school. Each grade is responsible for one or more programs during the year 
and the pupils of the grade encourage their parents to be present. 

For the past year the assembly programs of the upper grades have intro- 
duced many interesting hobby exhibits. We have had many parents come to 
our school and talk to us on their unusual hobbies. Some of these hobbies 
have been in connection with their daily work, others have been their outside 
interest. One of the pupils managed to arrange for her father, who is a colonel 
in the U. S. Army, to come to the school and talk to the pupils about imple- 
ments of war. Another parent talked in the upper grade assembly on the 
future of aviation. This parent was connected with a large airplane company. 
One of the parents also talked about her collection of buttons and exhibited 
many varieties of old and new ones. An outstanding member of the Clergy 
who has a hobby of collecting trains gave a very fine talk at our school. These 
parents are very pleased to be a part of our school community and help in the 
educational undertaking of the children. They form a splendid education com- 
mittee to boost the work of the school.—John W. Robertson, Principal, Floral 
Park-Bellerose School, Floral Park, New York. 


A Lunch Program—Last winter it was obvious that several of the chil- 
dren who were dismissed for lunch were not bothering to go home. These 
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youngsters were indulging in a nickel candy bar or a store cupcake. A survey 
showed many of them were left to prepare lunch for themselves. Money was 
usually provided so that they could buy whatever they wanted. This might 
have been a good experience in self-efficiency if the children had been older ; 
however, our grades run from one through six and the children range from 
five to thirteen years of age. 

Our school has no lunchroom facilities. In fact we have no tables. Our 
auditorium is the only room that could serve the purpose and this is used for 
music, physical education, and assembly programs. We have no stove, no 
dishes, and no cooking utensils. At our first faculty meeting we discussed what 
to do about it, and decided to explain the situation to‘the Mothers’ Club and 
ask for suggestions. These women were wonderful. Suggestions were many 
and fine. Mothers who were not working outside of their homes, offered. to 
prepare hot dishes and send them over to school at noon. A schedule was set 
up so that each week a different mother would be a chairman. She took the 
responsibility of contacting women who would prepare hot dishes for the 
week. Each day someone came over to the school to help the teacher, on duty, 
serve. rom the club treasury, bowls were purchased, and each child was to 
bring his own spoon. The village fire department owned several tables, which 
they offered to loan. Detachable legs made these ideal for our room. 

A letter was sent home explaining our lunch program plan and encouraging 
parents to provide children with a sandwich and some fruit or cookie to 
supplement the hot dish. As the program got under way and we were able 
to estimate the cost of the food, we set a charge of twenty cents a week for 
hot dishes and the regular twenty-five cents for milk. Women who furnished 
hot dishes were paid for the cost of the ingredients and in no time at all the 
program was paying for itself. 

With the fine support and helpful coordinated planning of the community 
groups the school lunch program served well over 2000 hot-dishes from 
November through April. So many people have expressed favorable reactions. 
—Helen J. Smith, Principal, Main Street School, Whitesboro, New York. 


Health Through Dramatics—During the year we have tried to facilitate 
definite enlistment of parental cooperation and enthusiasm for making health 
teaching practical. The calling together of parents at school for health lectures 
isa drab and uninteresting method and seldom results in any large gathering 
or in the type of enthusiasm which brings achievement. Since we knew this, 
we felt it would be more successful if our health teaching were a great deal 
more subtle. It occurred to us that if we encouraged the children to dramatize 
the health facts they had learned during the month and at the end of each 
period present these dramatizations, both the parents who witnessed the 
program and the children themselves would be benefited. 

In order to secure an amount of unity in the program, a series of subjects 
for each month was outlined by the principal. The plan was that each of ten 
Classes in the school would do as much work as possible during the month 
on the given subject with pupils themselves gathering information and making 
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suggestions as to how the health facts learned might best be put into practice 
and checked upon during the period. Out of these efforts came numerous 
health scrapbooks, drawings, models, and charts on which pupil progress in 
health was depicted. 

Toward the end of the month, work on the dramatizations was begun. 
Teachers gave pupils unlimited freedom in creating playlets, pageants, and 
the like to represent the subject under discussion. The first efforts, for in- 
stance, were made along the lines of good teeth. Pupils had discovered that 
certain toothpaste and powder manufacturers offered numerous helps on the 
care of the teeth including a large wall chart on which pupil achievement could 
be noted. They had secured tooth models which they had studied, and they 
had familiarized themselves with facts about the teeth and best methods of 
preserving them. This was the basis for playlets worked out by several 
classes. When visiting day came, a large number of parents were on hand. 
After each class presented its skit, a word of emphasis was made by the 
principal in an effort to drive home the point which had been made. Then at 
the close of the program, which was well received by the visitors. parents 
were asked to aid their children in carrving out these new found health truths 
and in the development of good health habits. 

On successive months similar programs were presented on other health 
subjects after study and treatment by the pupils themselves. We feel that this 
kind of a program is going to pay large dividends in healthful living —J. W. 
Wallace, Principal, Steed Public School, Augusta, Georgia. 





American Education Week 


The theme for the twenty-fifth annual observance of American Education 
Week, which will be celebrated November 11-17, 1945, is ““Education to Pro- 
mote the General Welfare.” Concern for the general welfare is the great need of 
the world today. This is true if individuals are to have happy and cha!lenging 
lives, if our nation is to find its way to a prosperous and harmonious future, and 
if the world is to achieve a stable and enduring peace. The schools have a major 
role to play in developing citizens who will work together for the common good. 

Let American Education Week be observed in every classroom, in every 
school, in every school system, in every state. Let emphasis be placed on the 
purposes, achievements, and needs of the schools. Let attention be given to the 
service that they perform for the individual, the community, the state, the 
nation, and the world. Invite parents to visit your schools. 

Among the materials available to help you in planning your communi'‘y- 
wide program for American Education Week are a manual, four-color poster, 
leaflets to send to laymen, including one which children or teacher can address, 
plays, radio scripts, recordings, and a movie trailer. Write to the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C., for complete 
list and prices. : 
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Acquainting the Public with its School 
Through Cultural Aspects 


Charlotte Cantrall, Muriel C. Faris, Lucy L. Stark 


Teachers and Principal, Louisa Guasti School, Upland, California 


The Louisa Guasti School in San Bernardino County, California, is an 
elementary school comprised almost entirely of the new generation of young 
American representatives of our neighboring country on the south, In this 
school many opportunities to shape the lives and ideals, as well as to raise the 
standards of Mexican and Italian children, present themselves. 

A splendid illustration of the cultural development fostered and encouraged 
during the present term in this school may be found in the interest created by 
the Nativity mural painting in the classroom of the combined third, fourth, and 
fifth grades. Nativity scenes were set up in each of the other two rooms in 
the school during the pre-Christmas season, and interest in the central theme 
of the Christian faith came to life throughout the building. 

It was suggested that the school children be taken en masse to see ‘‘Las 
Posadas,” a most artistic and definitely high grade dramatic production by the 
Padus Hills Theater Group, some ten miles from the school. Difficulties of 
transportation, entrance fees, etc., were solved with the assistance of the 
School Board Trustees and through the cooperation of the Italian Vineyard 
Company of our community. Practically the entire personnel of the three 
rooms attended an afternoon performance of the Christmas play. 

_To many of the children, this was their first brief contact with the world 
of dramatic art, and the results obtained by the group as a whole were most 
obvious and intensely interesting. For possibly an hour or more, their thoughts 
were fixed on spiritual ideals inspired by the drama. The faces of all were 
lighted by the new and wonderful visions stimulated in childish minds. There 
was a certain reverence for religious pictures and objects of faith, which was 
noticeable for many days to come, in the various classrooms. Who is there to 
say that this experience will not have a lasting effect on the lives of these 
citizens of tomorrow? 

Certain it is that the little community, made yp in large part of homes that 
obviously belong to the “have not” group in modern society, has been en- 
riched in some measure by this taste of dramatics. Next Christmas and many 
Christmasses after, the minds of several scores of darkskinned Americans will 
relive the scenes of “Las Posadas.” All this resulted because a teacher would 


‘have only the best for her children and because she had confidence that hers 


was a responsive community, and was a fitting climax to an interest aroused 
by a picture in a little three teacher school near Ontario, California. 

When a district art association asked if we would like to have, for awhile, 
some pictures from their fall exhibition, we were deliglited. The theme for the 
fall exhibit has been “Portrait of Your Community.” We were extended the 
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courtesy because several of the paintings were of our own immediate environ- 
ment. The pictures were hung in our school for a week, and for most of our 
children and community it offered the first opportunity te see oil paintings. 
Quite a few of the children had watched the artist while she painted the 
picture of our community church, a replica of St. Secondo D’Asti, Italy, and 
certainly worthy of posing for a portrait. While this picture was being hung 
by a committee member, who, through the incident, became a staunch friend 
of our school, a child suggested, “We should have that picture.” It had already 
been sold but the buyer relinquished it to us. Later in the day we voted, in 
assembly, to buy the picture. When the representative of the art association 
came to get the paintings, she saw pictures the children had painted that had 
been inspired by the exhibit, and she was very interested and generous in her 
praise. This was the first outside*criticism the children had ever received 
directly and they were much impressed. The whole affair was given a very 
favorable press comment which stated that the only pictures purchased from 
the exhibit, by schools, were two bought by one hundred percent foreign 
attendance schools—our school and one other. Quite a few people became 
interested in our art work as a result. 

At Christmas time the children who are naturally interested in religious, 
or as they say, “holy” pictures, attempted a Christmas mural—the most 
ambitious of any previous attempts. It was the work of the fourth and fifth 
grades and it contained eleven life sized figures. All the school thought it very 
beautiful. Quite a few outsiders came to see it and the day before Christmas, 
a picture of it, with the young artists, appeared in the town paper with an 
accompanying article of explanation. This further aroused the interest and 
comment of the community as a whole. 

After the Christmas mural the same grades were very eager to do an even 
more pretentious mural on their unit of work, China. When completed, it was 
eight by twenty feet and contained twelve life sized figures, animals, shops, 
and other Chinese media. The children also did many large individual pictures, 
each showing some interesting fact about Chinese life. Friends, interested in 
children and China, came to see these. The teacher was asked to show them 
and the mural to the Art Association in a neighboring city. This and reports 
in the local papers brought more guests to see the pictures. 

Altogether we can say that the children’s art work added much to the 
interest shown by the community. Also, the community’s interest encouraged 
and inspired the children to better work. Thus through everyday happenings, 
in this instance, through cultural aspects, the school and community are 
brought together. The community is interested in the drama, in painting, in 
written expression, and in music, especially so if produced by the children. 

A parent is interested in every written word of his child. When we send 
invitations to P.T.A.’s or Cub or Scout meetings, or culminations of our unit 
studies, or just announcements about a movie, we trv to make them personal. 
We have the child write the letter in his language arts period. He has his drill 
in penmanship and the practice in letterwriting draws out the creative ability. 

We have seen how the press is willing to cooperate and we know that 
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schools are a good source of news. For something that happens rather on the 
spur of the moment, a student will take great pleasure in telephoning the news 
in to his favorite reporter. This works out fine, especially if a unit on the news- 
paper is going on at the time. But a child would rather see his own name on 
the byline and is more than pleased to write the article that may make the 
press. Favorable comment was received Thanksgiving time when parts of a 
number of essays entitled, ‘I am Thankful Because” did make the press. It 
was revealing to grasp some of the feelings of our Mexican Americans. When 
parents are reading news of their children’s school life, especially if the chil- 
dren have written the articles themselves, it makes the parents want to sub- 
scribe to the paper. Thus a good feeling is established between press and public. 

Music is said to be the universal language. During a unit on Russia, when a 
sixth grade boy took the trouble one night about nine-thirty to call his teacher 
and say that there was some good Russian music coming in over KF, we be- 
lieve that the cultural aspects have been carried over into the home. We hope 
the mother realizes that that boy has something that he will carry with him 
always. 

Who does not like to hear a child singing the songs he learns at school— 
fine songs ; quoting bits from literature—fine literature ; and mentioning artists 
and actors of note? Worthwhile affairs of any descript:on merit the support of 
the community. Interest of the community is obtained if the entertainment is 
worthwhile. We believe we have the support and interest of our community 
and are going to strive always to have it, by bringing worthwhile entertain- 
ments to the school ; by taking the children and parents to places worthwhile ; 
by writing stories for the newspaper. By subjecting the children to cultural 
aspects in school, we believe that it will carry over and aid materially in 
welding school and community into a oneness of interest and purpose for an 
enrichment of their lives, an enrichment that lasts. 





On the Doctor’s Degree 
as a requirement for important public school posts 


Dean Edmonson of the School of Education, University of Michigan, 
stresses the importance of advanced training for would-be leaders in education. 

“My advice to younger schoolmen who are ambitious to prepare for an 
increased responsibility in education,” he writes, “is to secure a doctor’s degree 
at an early age, preferably before the age of thirty-five.” He points out that, in 
1914, “it was not unusual to find influential positions in the public schools 
filled by men and women who did not hold even the bachelor’s degree,” but 
that, within a short time, the bachelor’s degree became a common requirement 
for such positions and, more recently, the master’s degree. Today the tendency 
is clearly toward the doctor’s degree as the standard for important administra- 
tive and supervisory appointments in the public school service. This is a dis- 
tinct advance for leadership in education toward a truly professional status. 
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The Principal’s Part in the Beginning 
Reading Program 


Edward Ehlert 
Principal, McKinley Elementary School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Alexander Georgiady 


Consultant in Curriculum and Instruction, Public Schools, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


No problem in education has been the object of more intensive study than 
that of pupil failure. There is a general agreement among educators that failure 
is greatest in the first grade and the chief cause for this is inability to read. The 
problem then rests with the principal of the elementary school, who has the 
responsibility for carrying out the educational program of the pupils in his 
building. The administrative policies and educational philosophy of his school 
will then be put into action with regard to the reading program by his teachers. 
Assuming that this problem looms large on the educational horizon, the re- 
mainder of this discussion will be devoted to it. 

There was a time when it was commonly supposed that no child should 
approach the adventure of learning to read who did not have a mental age of 
at least six years and six months or over. Experts have revealed that children 
of mental age as low as five years might learn to read if excellent teaching were 
employed and if class sizes were controlled so that there could be an individual- 
ized type of instruction. Experts also emphasize in the studies that mental age 
is only one of the important factors in learning to read; that there are other 
important factors which must be recognized. A thorough study of the nature 
of the child and the emplovment of teaching techniques which are appropriate 
in the case of the individual child are the prime requisites of a good program. 

These views present a challenge to school principals and teachers of read- 
ing in that they reveal that if conditions for learning could remain favorable, 
children need not fail in the first grade at the rate at which they have been 
failing. A principal knows that some of the most difficult problems in home- 
school relations occur when it is suggested that a child should repeat a grade. 
Some parents are able to see that it might be good for a child to secure a better 
foundation in a certain area of subject matter before undertaking an advanced 
type of work. Nevertheless the suggestion is not a popular one, for “the neigh- 
bors will talk about it,” and the feeling will develop that ‘“so-and-so’s child is 
dull.” The erroneous attitude that dullness is always associated with non- 
promotion often results in creating personality and learning problems in a 
child. It therefore behooves school administrators and teachers to give serious 
thought to the problem of having children get the proper start in the first grade. 

Most children look forward with keen anticipation to their promotion to 
the first grade. They have been fascinated by the stories that adults or older 
children have read from books, and they are eager to search for themselves. 
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Most of them never doubt for a moment that they will be able to read fluently 
in a short time. This attitude is often shared by their parents. The opinions of 
parents are important since they as laymen have formed their opinions from 
traditions and the opinions of other lavmen. 

For example, there has been an impression that when a child reaches the 
chronological age of six years, he should be enrolled in the first grade. This 
is not always true, for some children (especially boys) are not always 
physically developed sufficiently to undertake first grade work. If parents 
would realize that it is for the best educational welfare of their children that a 
new step in education should be attempted only when the school principal and 
teacher feel that the children are ready, it would help materially in reducing 
the problems with which schools must contend. Some parents do not appreciate 
the importance of maturity for learning. There never has been any great stigma 
attached to maturing slowly from a physical standpoint. Not all children learn 
to walk or talk at the same age. There is little more reason for attaching a 
stigma of “dullness” to a child who for some reason is not ready to accept the 
challenge of an assignment like learning to read at the chronological age of 
six years. 

There are scores of special abilities that children need if they are to be 
successful in learning to read. Experts agree that a child must possess certain 
visual, auditory, motor, articulatory, and language abilities. All pupils who 
enter the first grade possess these abilities in varying degrees. There are those 
who rate high in each of these areas, and these pupils have what is commonly 
referred to as “reading readiness,” although in the strictest sense of the term, 
this is not what is meant by that phrase. Pupils having reading readiness need 
very little preliminary instruction. They are able to begin learning to read as 
soon as thev enter the first grade. It can be expected that in a school system 
in which children have had opportunity for kindergarten training, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the total group will possess “reading readiness.” 

The remaining one-third, however, after two years of kindergarten train- 
ing may still possess certain inadequacies which materially affect their ability 
to accept instruction in reading. Many of them reveal inadequacies of the kind 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. There may be others who have a 
speech defect, or who are lacking in certain social development. The child who 
is very timid, for example, may need to overcome some of his shyness and 
timidity before he is ready to accept instruction in reading. Other children may 
have certain undesirable personality traits (e.g., temper tantrums) which 
would influence learning. It is the duty of the school principal to see that when- 
ever possible these pupils are placed in one group under the direction of a 
teacher who is able to help them develop to the point of readiness for beginning 
the reading program. It is hardly possible to do this corrective work effectively 
if there are many more than twenty pupils in the group. This number or fewer 
seems to be desirable, for it allows the teacher to individualize the instruction 
to meet the special needs of each pupil. 

The first job of a classroom teacher in a situation where pupils lack 
readiness to read is to make an intensive study of the special abilities of each 
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child. In this phase of the work such tests as the Monroe Test of Reading 
Aptitude, the Gates Reading Readiness Test, the Metropolitan Reading Readi- 
ness Test, and similar tests may be given. A mental test of some kind might 
also be given, as well as tests of the informal variety. The special abilities of 
children should then be charted and areas of weakness noted. Those having a 
common weakness should be placed in a group and the proper remedial in- 
struction given. 

Since about 85 per cent of all children depend on their visual processes in 
learning, an early effort should be made to sharpen these processes. The 
teacher might use, for example, a collection of paper figures, each having a 
different shape. Each child would have a similar set. The teacher would 
choose a figure and hold it in a certain manner. Each child would need to find 
the figure in his collection and hold it in the same manner that the teacher does, 
Such an exercise would help the child to learn similarities and differences, 
After the child does reasonably well with paper figures of various shapes and 
sizes, cards containing letters may be used. These might be matched by the 
children. The clever teacher should have no difficulty in devising any number 
of activities. She needs simply to employ sound educational techniques that are 
varied by the use of several different materials. After the child knows letters, 
similarities and difference in words might be noted. The next step, of course, 
would be to match sentences. 

While the development of visual acuity is important, it is also important 
that attention be given to the development of auditory acuity, motor coordina- 
tion, better articulation, and the development of concepts of words. It is 
surprising how many strange notions children frequently have concerning 
such common articles as keys, rings, blossoms, or even cats and dogs. We 
know that some children do not hear words correctly. To improve their 
auditorv discrimination, the teacher might have children listen to similar and 
dissimilar sounds by striking notes on the piano, or by tapping on various 
articles, each of which has a different sound. To improve children in motor 
coordination, the teacher might have them tap rubber balls or triangles with 
rhythm sticks in the same patterns that she beats on a drum. Again, the number 
of varied exercises that a teacher might use will depend upon her interest and 
the guidance given her bv the principal. 

It is impossible to describe fully all that happens in a first grade room 
where there are children who need help in developing what is termed “reading 
readiness.” It is enough to sav that what is needed most in such a group is a 
teacher who has understanding of the principles of teaching reading, and who 
has the patience to wait for children to grow in the special abilities in which 
weakness has been manifested. This teacher knows enouch child psychology 
to want to establish in children a confidence in their ability to learn. Once 
foundations have been built that are strong and sure, it is less likely that 
serious reading difficulty will be experienced in future grades. 

The above discussion is presented with the hope that the points brought out 
will prove to be a small voice in the ever-increasing call to all educational 
leaders to recognize and do something about the problem stated. Likewise, it 
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is well for educators to begin now to bend their efforts toward a more com- 
plete understanding of the problem on the part of their teachers and the 
parents of the children of their school. With equal and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion between home and school, it is hoped that progrese will be apparent in 
the direction of helping more children secure a firm foundation in the 
adventure of beginning reading. 





Group Procedures in Reading Instruction 


Milton B. Perlman 
Principal, Public School 164, Brooklyn, New York 


All of us, no doubt, accept as axiomatic the thought that limited ability in 
reading results in limited power in all subjects. We no doubt agree, too, that 
regardless of whether or not teachers or supervisors prefer heterogeneous or 
homogeneous classification of pupils, every pupil needs individual attention, to 
the greatest degree possible in the development of his reading power. 

Sometime ago, in a study of Remedial Reading Procedures used in reading 
instruction, we found that out of 230 teachers in 1A-3B classes, 204 reported 
that they used some form of group teaching technique. 

Group planning, group teaching, will be effective in proportion to the 
effectiveness of the teaching ability of the individual instructor concerned. A 
perfect blueprint of a technique is no assurance of the value of the method. 
Just as with all other skills, a willingness to observe the rules, a continued 
preparation for and training in the method, a sympathetic attitude toward the 
project, a desire to improve, and a readiness to learn through experience, are 
the criteria for in-service success in group teaching. It would be futile to 
attempt to list specific devices as best for achievement. Each classroom situa- 
tion needs careful study and special handling. The presentation for your con- 
sideration of a few successful attempts made at different schools should, how- 
ever, serve as encouragement for all teachers. 

Forming the group—Whom shall we group? The answer should be “all 
pupils.” The slow reader needs grouping as a remedial measure. The normal 
reader needs grouping as a stimulation. The rapid reader needs grouping for 
enrichment value. 

How shall we determine the make-up of the group? The Cumulative 
Record Card entries and the teacher’s judgment added to the result of tests— 
Standardized Silent and Oral Reading Tests, Teacher and Text Tests— 
should enable the teacher to divide the class into two, three, or four groups in 
accordance with ability and need. Even superior ability may have great need 
for assistance. In some schools this division is made on the basis of all classes 
in the grade or in the school year. These schools departmentalize their reading 
instruction and have reading scheduled at the same time for all classes. Home- 
room groups, in most cases, are much more effective. 
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child. In this phase of the work such tests as the Monroe Test of Reading 
Aptitude, the Gates Reading Readiness Test, the Metropolitan Reading Readi- 
ness Test, and similar tests may be given. A mental test of some kind might 
also be given, as well as tests of the informal variety. The special abilities of 
children should then be charted and areas of weakness noted. Those having a 
common weakness should be placed in a group and the proper remedial in- 
struction given. 

Since about 85 per cent of all children depend on their visual processes in 
learning, an early effort should be made to sharpen these processes. The 
teacher might use, for example, a collection of paper figures, each having a 


‘different shape. Each child would have a similar set. The teacher would 


choose a figure and hold it in a certain manner. Each child would need to find 
the figure in his collection and hold it in the same manner that the teacher does, 
Such an exercise would help the child to learn similarities and differences, 
After the child does reasonably well with paper figures of various shapes and 
sizes, cards containing letters may be used. These might be matched by the 
children. The clever teacher should have no difficulty in devising any number 
of activities. She needs simply to employ sound educational techniques that are 
varied by the use of several different materials. After the child knows letters, 
similarities and difference in words might be noted. The next step, of course, 
would be to match sentences. 

While the development of visual acuity is important, it is also important 
that attention be given to the development of auditory acuity, motor coordina- 
tion, better articulation, and the development of concepts of words. It is 
surprising how many strange notions children frequently have concerning 
such common articles as keys, rings, blossoms, or even cats and dogs. We 
know that some children do not hear words correctly. To improve their 
auditorv discrimination, the teacher might have children listen to similar and 
dissimilar sounds by striking notes on the piano, or by tapping on various 
articles, each of which has a different sound. To improve children in motor 
coordination, the teacher might have them tap rubber balls or triangles with 
rhythm sticks in the same patterns that she beats on a drum. Again, the number 
of varied exercises that a teacher might use will depend upon her interest and 
the guidance given her bv the principal. 

It is impossible to describe fully all that happens in a first grade room 
where there are children who need help in developing what is termed “reading 
readiness.” It is enough to sav that what is needed most in such a group isa 
teacher who has understanding of the principles of teaching reading, and who 
has the patience to wait for children to grow in the special abilities in which 
weakness has been manifested. This teacher knows enouvh child psychology 
to want to establish in children a confidence in their ability to learn. Once 
foundations have been built that are strong and sure, it is less likely that 
serious reading difficulty will be experienced in future grades. 

The above discussion is presented with the hope that the points brought out 
will prove to be a small voice in the ever-increasing call to all educational 
leaders to recognize and do something about the problem stated. Likewise, it 
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is well for educators to begin now to bend their efforts toward a more com- 
plete understanding of the problem on the part of their teachers and the 
parents of the children of their school. With equal and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion between home and school, it is hoped that progrese will be apparent in 
the direction of helping more children secure a firm foundation in the 
adventure of beginning reading. 





Group Procedures in Reading Instruction 


Milton B. Perlman 
Principal, Public School 164, Brooklyn, New York 


All of us, no doubt, accept as axiomatic the thought that limited ability in 
reading results in limited power in all subjects. We no doubt agree, too, that 
regardless of whether or not teachers or supervisors prefer heterogeneous or 
homogeneous classification of pupils, every pupil needs individual attention, to 
the greatest degree possible in the development of his reading power. 

Sometime ago, in a study of Remedial Reading Procedures used in reading 
instruction, we found that out of 230 teachers in 1A-3B classes, 204 reported 
that they used some form of group teaching technique. 

Group planning, group teaching, will be effective in proportion to the 
effectiveness of the teaching ability of the individual instructor concerned. A 
perfect blueprint of a technique is no assurance of the value of the method. 
Just as with all other skills, a willingness to observe the rules, a continued 
preparation for and training in the method, a sympathetic attitude toward the 
project, a desire to improve, and a readiness to learn through experience, are 
the criteria for in-service success in group teaching. It would be futile to 
attempt to list specific devices as best for achievement. Each classroom situa- 
tion needs careful study and special handling. The presentation for your con- 
sideration of a few successful attempts made at different schools should, how- 
ever, serve as encouragement for all teachers. 

Forming the group—Whom shall we group? The answer should be “all 
pupils.” The slow reader needs grouping as a remedial measure. The normal 
reader needs grouping as a stimulation. The rapid reader needs grouping for 
enrichment value. 

How shall we determine the make-up of the group? The Cumulative 
Record Card entries and the teacher’s judgment added to the result of tests— 
Standardized Silent and Oral Reading Tests, Teacher and Text Tests— 
should enable the teacher to divide the class into two, three, or four groups in 
accordance with ability and need. Even superior ability may have great need 
for assistance. In some schools this division is made on the basis of all classes 
in the grade or in the school year. These schools departmentalize their reading 
instruction and have reading scheduled at the same time for all classes. Home- 
room groups, in most cases, are much more effective. 
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The group stze should increase in inverse ratio to the need. The weakest 
group should be the smallest group. In the largest or best group, in schools 
divided on the entire grade population basis, the very superior should serve 
as leaders and helpers. Even in a slow group, leader helpers may be found, 

When shall group techniques be used? As frequently as possible but not 
during all reading periods. It is important for social value to have the class 
work as a whole also, so that every child finds his place in the larger community 
group, and is given his opportunity to have even his limited power contribute 
to the progress of the entire group. 

Shall the groups remain intact for the term? Not necessarily. Groups should 
be flexible, changing as abilities change, shifting as new needs and problems 
arise. 

Planning the work—A friendly relationship between teacher and pupil 
should be developed for the sake of class morale and individual mental health. 
Teacher-pupil conferences, pupil-teacher-parent conferences, and class con- 
ferences are essential to this end. This step in the procedure nullifies any 
possibility of feeling of inferiority creeping in. It prevents the development of 
antagonistic attitudes among pupils. Where friendly relationships exist, it is 
unlikely that the teacher will think of herself as the one who “must take the 
slow group because it is my turn or my bad luck.” 

There should be available an abundance of attractive and interesting 
reading material which is never too difficult for comprehension, that will 
challenge the pupils at their power and need level, and that will stimulate and 
encourage improvement through the satisfaction of success. 

Not only should we take advantage of available materials on official 
supply lists but we should avail ourselves of materials that are “pupil-made or 
pupil-gathered.” Current publications of the Bureau of Reference, Research 
and Statistics, of the Remedial Reading Project, publishers’ leaflets, and 
reading text and work-book manuals, offer countless suggestions. News- 
papers, rotagravure sections, old magazines, materials supplied by objective 
teaching centers, museums, and industrial corporations, offer invaluable 
opportunities for developing suitable files for classroom use. 

The availability of proper materials assures the teacher of the opportunity 
to supply experiential learning situations through meaningful reading activi- 
ties founded on real experiences. 

The following is but a partial list of materials that lend themselves to group 
techniques: the library corner ; remedial reading units and answer keys; read- 
ing work books; companion readers; reading test exercises; phonic charts 
and cards; book reviews; pictures; picture dictionaries; class logs; pupil 
diaries ; and scrapbooks. Materials should be sorted and filed according to the 
grade level value, and should be arranged so as to be easily accessible. 

The mere desire to teach pupils in groups in accordance with grade 
level need is not sufficient. There must be training in the use of materials. 
Grouping implies pupil self-reliance and initiative. These traits develop after 
careful training. 

A library corner may be solely a decoration to a classroom if it is not used 
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properly, or if it is not equipped and prepared properly. The class must be so 
organized that each group is scheduled to use each of the varied activities and 
trained to know how to engage in them. The books in a library corner must be 
classified and labelled in color, symbol, or decimal system, and placed on 
easily accessible shelves so that pupils may get them, work with them, and 
return them without difficulty and in a well routinized manner. 

Suggested Devices—\Ve can find no better source of devices for group 
teaching than the actual experience of the teacher in the classroom. Permit me; 
therefore, to present data from teacher outlines I have read, and to offer 
some reports of observations made. 

A fourth year teacher reports, ‘““My class is grouped according to ability 
on the basis of reading tests. Since-it is a slow class, some of my fourth vear 
pupils are retarded*as much as two years. Each group is assigned work at its 
ability level. The work consists of unit books and answer keys already graded 
by the Remedial Reading Project. Each pupil group has a reader of the Alice 
and Jerry Series. Readers range from lower second to upper third year. The 
teacher works with one group while the other two groups are completing 
assigned work. The teacher tries to work with each group for a short period 
each day. Besides unit work and readers, the class as a whole writes a log of 
common interest. The children write compositions on pictures cut from cur- 
rent magazines. The compositions are read orally. A group of children does 
phonic exercises. Each week the class as a whole reads the newspaper called 
My Weekly Reader. Topics are discussed. news is read orally, and children 
are encouraged to complete exercises found in the paper. My library corner 
is used frequently. My ‘Books I Have Read’ chart is used by all punils. I have 
noted a decided growth in outside reading interest because of the individualiza- 
tion afforded the class through my group work.” 

A fifth year teacher writes, “This is my third successive term as teacher 
of this class. It is a class of high I. Q. pupils. We have learned to know each 
other and, as a result, the pupils have made excellent reading progress and are 
very interestecl in outside reading. The Sunday Times Book Review section 
serves as a catalogue of new books which cater to modern interests of chil- 
dren. My children follow this lead and obtain the book at the library. We also 
obtain lists of good books from the bibliographies in our text-books and the 
subject syllabi. Books are classified in small posted lists according to subject 
and ability needs. As a group activity, we make scrap-books for supplementary 
reading in transportation and communication. We use the picture interpreta- 
tion method and story telling method. It is amazing how research interest has 
developed through this activity.” 

A fourth year teacher comments, “TI find, frequently, that Reading Compre- 
hension Tests show excellent individual results. But these very pupils are 
poor oral readers. Grouping at power levels seems to help change this situa- 
tion.” 

A third year teacher indicates her use of a companion work book by the 
entire class. Thereafter, a similar type exercise is assigned at different ability 
levels to the class grouped into reading grade levels. 
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The above memoranda offer but a few of the countless group procedures 
which may be used. The consensus of opinion of those who have had experi. 
ence in group teaching is that there is greater joy for learning for the pupil, as 
well as opportunity for step by step improvement. 

The work is successful, only when it is properly motivated, and only when 
the child is made conscious of his need to improve. Difficulty in reading leads 
to difficult behavior problems, as well as to fear and dislike of reading. The 
‘difficulties inherent in low mental age, physical defects, lack of experiential 
maturity, may be provided for in carefully regulated group work. We may thus 
be able to eliminate the ill effects of the handicaps, while at the same time we 
‘attempt to eliminate the handicap, and aid the pupil toward successful learning, 

Achievement may be assured by the regularity of the teachers’ progress 
cycle: testing, diagnosing, planning, teaching, supervising reading activities, 
checking, evaluating, retesting, etc. 

I hope you will not consider me old-fashioned if I recall to you the James 
theory in psychology—that we learn to play tennis in winter and to ice-skate 
in summer. So it is with a well rounded education. We progress in our social 
studies, we develop good citizenship, and we prepare for community service 
in our reading activity periods. We develop power in reading in other subject 
periods. 

We may struggle with group work. We may feel it is all uphill work for 
both teacher and pupil. But growth and power, with assurance, are benefits 
that accrue. 





New Book List for Children 


Books for children are high on the priority list in postwar America. The 
U. S. Office of Education prepared to assist principals in meeting this urgent 
need by compiling a bibliography of books that are read and enjoyed by boys 
and girls. This list of 300 books will appear as a supplement to a former rubli- 
cation entitled 500 Books for Children, Bulletin 1939, Number 11, which is 
available at the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 15 cents 
in coins. 

The supplement contains books issued from 1939 to date. The age range 
is from pre-school through the eighth grade. Approximate grade placement 
and buying information for each entry are supplied. Included are picture books, 
books of humor, folk tales, poetry, books that tell of the out-of-doors, books 
about airplanes, engines, radio and electronics. There are stories of adventure 
for boys and girls, lives of famous men and women, accounts of our war heroes, 
and in fact a sampling of the children’s book world. 

Authors, editors, educators, and librarians have reason to be proud of the 
work that thev have carried on during the war years that young people may 
find in books the heritage that is rightfully their own. 

Arrangements have been made to mail a copy of the bibliography to you 4 
soon as it is ready for distribution at the beginning of October. 
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On Scoring Pupils for their Report Cards 


Jane C. Caradine 


Principal, Charlotte M. Allen School, Houston, Texas 


The problem of scoring pupils for their report cards is a difficult one for 
many a classroom teacher and her principal. Scoring cannot be separated en- 
tirely from the cards on which scores are to be written, and it seems relevant 
to discuss briefly the report card itself. Out of research and the practical 
application of many ,of its findings by leading teachers from the great centers 
to the small hamlets of our land, has come a variety of kinds of report cards. 
Although research has suggested that such report cards are inadequate, the re- 
quirement of Boards of Education and the demand of patrons of the school 
make it imperative for teachers to continue to make pupil report cards. On 
almost all of the revised cards one sees character traits listed with spaces for 
checking the degree which the teacher thinks the pupil possesses. Also, on the 
cards is carried a five-point scale for measuring pupil achievement in school 
subjects as well as in those vague areas of so-called conduct and attitude. The 
scale is usually arranged in levels of descending order, as 5, excellent ; 4, good ; 
3, average; 2, poor; and 1, failing. There may be letters instead of numerals, 
or sometimes one sees the order of numerals reversed, with score 1 at the top 
of the scale, but in all of the scales are single word descriptions of each score 
as, excellent, good, average, poor, and failing. Even today some cards still 
carry scales such as, A, 90-100; B, 80-90; C, 60-80; D, 50-60; E, Below 50. 
The implication of the score 100 is that it stands for perfect achievement, and 
that the lower scores are deviations downward from the perfect score of 100, 
in prescribed units of 5 or 10 points or even 1 point per error. The inadequacy 
of such a scale needs little said to explain it, except to remind those who use 
it that life begins with no achievement at birth, and it is filled toward the brim 
with units of good or bad living until at the end its quality of fullness has 
become what it is because of what was done by the individual in response to 
his opportunity as it affected his native ability. To start from an imagined 
perfect score to measure a pupil’s achievement would be opposed to life as it 
is achieved. 

The purpose of including character traits on pupil report cards and check- 
ing the pupil’s rating as prescribed, seems to be to call attention of parents to 
contributing causes of success or non-success at school, suggesting by this 
gesture that character traits influence their school work, conduct, and attitude. 
A brief discussion of whether or not character traits of pupils should appear on 
pupil report cards for rating seems necessary. To begin with, rapport must 
be established between pupil and teacher if there is to be any willing achieve- 
merit of the pupil. The pupil is made up of many a personal peculiarity that 
affects the best exercise of his native abilities, and the same is true of the 
teacher. But the trained teacher, after acquiring a few years of classroom ex- 
perience, learns that these peculiarity factors lurk to mar her own success as 
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well as that of her pupils, unless she bestirs herself to prevent them. No matter 
how aware she may be of the influences of personality clashes between her and 
the pupil, nor how bravely she tries to avoid it, these clashes do sometimes 
arise. As she checks character traits, she can show a pupil's possession and 
application of them to his work, only in degree as she actually sees them as 
pupil performance reveals them to her day by day. And what happens when 
the pupil must be ranked on the report card? He is ranked high or low as the 
immediate teacher herself tends to react to the pupil’s character traits, no 
matter how aware she may be of the personality element involved. She is re. 
quired to check character traits, regardless of how clearly she sees through the 
thin veil hanging bet ween her own and the pupil’s personality. 

A pupil with a check that brands him non-cooperative in character traits 
must present the card to the next teacher who receives him, perhaps in an- 
other city. It often happens, or it can happen, that the new teacher has.a dif- 
ferent personality in some small detail from the preceding teacher, and rapport 
is immediately established. When it comes her time to check the pupil's 
character traits, her estimate is high. Here is a true story: Two girls of ten and 
twelve years came to enroll in an elementary school. The girls were wide-eyed 
and seemingly very wary on first impression. The mother did not help matters 
too much when she said, as she handed the girls’ cards to the principal of the 
school: “These cards are really lulus.”” In very truth they were, for one could 
hardly imagine a lower rating for the lowest down of “God’s chilluns.” Inquiry 
brought out the admission that one girl hated school and taught her younger 
sister to hate it, too. The mother had been a war worker on the “graveyard 
shift,” and the girls had followed the line of least resistence to educational 
opportunity of their town. On asking the mother why she permitted anyone 
else to sce the cards, she said, “I thought I had to bring them so you would not 
put the girls back. They really have not failed in any school subject.” As the 
principal was talking with the girls, she asked them if they would like to bur 
their cards, and to enter the new school with a friendly attitude toward it. A 
pattern of cooperation was explained. Their faces became brighter and softer. 
Matches were brought, and the girls themselves touched off the flame, each 
girl to her own card; and the ashes of their damning record rested in the steel 
waste basket. It is admittedly a dramatic way to establish rapport, and it was 
probably an experience that will never come again to the principal. But the 
point in telling the storv is that these girls were given the opportunity to see 
what they had done in the light of its performance which they could see as not 
good when compared with coorerative effort. They received no blame, but 
only a different point of view. Their long hard pull, not without discourage 
ment, is the story of two excellent teachers who never knew of the girls’ low 
rating in character traits, and of two girls who accepted the challenge to 
change themselves for the better. By this time the reader begins to suspect that 
the writer regards with disfavor the custom of checking character traits on 
pupil report cards bv the teacher. It is quite easv for the principal to cut away 
that half of the folded card of a pupil bringing checks in character traits before 
sending him along to the new registrar. 


— 
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Shall character traits be ignored by teachers? The answer is that character 
traits are the instruments that stimulate or enervate the functioning of abilities 
and attitudes toward learning anything at all. Character traits seem to suggest 
maturity of personality; and as elementary school pupils are only beginning 
their life's career, the term characteristics will be used in the discussion of 
those elements of personality in young pupils. Characteristics show in decided 
pattern in pupils as they move about doing the work of the school under the 
guidance of the teacher. These characteristics are in fluid state, however. They 
may be strengthened or weakened by quality of pupil performance, if that 
performance is held up for the pupil to see as a pattern of his handiwork and 
not the result of his ego or lack of ego. Certainly even elementary pupils must 
assume responsibility for their own performance, but responsibility is some- 
thing built out of the activity of positive characteristics in pupils that recur 
over and over as by habit. Lack of responsibility is something built of the 
activity of negative characteristics in pupils that recur over and over again. 
The teacher in the privacy of a parent-teacher-pupil conference should ex- 
plain the negative effect on school successes of the activity of unfavorable 
characteristics as she sees them preventing a particular pupil’s success. She 
should explain the influence of positive characteristics on the success of the 
pupil. Such things as character traits are deeply individual, and as such, are 
due the consideration of privacy in their discussion. 

In presenting a usable scale designed to assist teachers with finding a more 
objective method of scoring pupils on report cards, five carefully selected ad- 
verbs of recurrence are chosen and arranged in descending order of frequency. 
These are meant to be used in terms of repetition of pupil performance, as day 
by day pupil-teacher association reveals the varying degrees of quality of 
pupil achievement. The pattern of‘performance in the mind of the teacher 
should be positive, that is. in terms of a pupil’s doing something he is proud 
of. With both teacher and pupil scrutinizing the quality of work, the emphasis 
is away from the pupil's self-analysis or defense, to the objective analysis of 
his work. Encouraging the pupil to repeat over and over his best performance 
tends to direct personal pride toward pride in achievement, and to help him 
to form habits of bringing all his good characteristics to bear on what he is 
doing. Is not this a worthy aim for the teacher? With the selected adverbs 
of recurrence is given the definition of each very simply expressed. In the 
classroom conference hour early in the fall semester these adverbs and their 
meanings and their equivalent in pupil scores should be explained to pupils 
that thev may the better establish a relationship between the frequency of their 
best achievement and the score they receive on their report cards. The scale 5, 
4, 3, 2, and 1 is used to set up the levels of achievement as measured by fre- 
quency of recurrence of achievement. The scale of frequency of recurrence is: 

a. Usually: nearly all the time; habitually—measured by score 5 

b. Often: frequently; repeatedly, but of less recurrence than habitually— 
measured by score 4 

c. Sometimes: at times: now and then (about 50-50)—measured by score 3 


d. Rarely: hardly ever ; seldom—measured by score 2 
e. Almost never: less than rarely; almost none at all—measured by score 1 
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Pupil characteristics that tend to contribute to pupil success, being observ- 
able, may be arranged for convenience into two groups or sets. One set re- 
lates to pupil success in the so-called school subjects, and the other to success 
in pupil-teacher and pupil-pupil relationships. These selected chara-teristics 
may be broken down into minute details of factors if anyone wishes to take 
time to do so. Other terms may be used if desired to describe educational and 
environmental factors present in the school situation. The main thing is to 
choose the characteristics to be observed in pupils of a school room, and to 
score the achievement of these pupils in the light of the frequency of the 
activity of the characteristics selected to be observed. The arrangement of 
characteristics follows: 3 

Group I: (Observable as active in successes in reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, etc.): (a) studious, (b) alert, (c) willing, (d) painstaking, (e) 
mindful of, and (f) helpful. 

Group II: (Observable as contributing to success in so-called conduct and 
attitude): (a) agreeable, (b) cooperative, (c) considerate, (d) dependable, 
(e) kind hearted, and (f) brave. 

As these characteristics are seen dav by day as contributing to the suc- 
cesses of pupils, they may be measured in terms of their frequency of recur- 
rence, whether usually, often, sometimes, rarely, or almost never. If both pupil 
and teacher together look at achievement from the same point of view, that is, 
considering its quality and frequency of recurrence as a basis for high or 
low earned scores. both tend to acquire the objective point of view toward 
achievement, and both readily regard scores as earned and not bestowed as 
a reward for effort. 

Two self-evident facts about scores seem to direct a teacher’s thinking 
toward a more objective attitude in her scoring for the report card. The first 
is that scores are measures of achievement and are therefore earned bv pupils. 
The second fact is that a score is not punitive in its mission. The first fact 
is the controlling theme of this article as it has tried to explain the necessity 
of a more objective attitude toward scoring for the report card. The second 
fact can best be emphasized by illustration. When the teacher promises a pufil 
who is naughty in the arithmetic class sitting a failing score in arithmetic on 
the next report card, she has forgotten the second fact of scoring. The prin- 
ciples laid down in these two facts are basal whether or not the teacher is 
objective in her method of scoring on the report card or continues with sub- 
jective practice. 





Perhaps the most valuable result of all education is the 
ability to make yourself do the thing you have to do when it has 
to be done, whether you like it or not. 


—Huxley 
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The New Report Card 


Albert L. Lindel and Allene Mohr 
Principal and Teacher, Patrick Henry School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Reports to parents from teachers have customarily covered traditional 
subject matter fields such as reading, writing, and arithmetic. For the past 
two decades, however, there has been a tendency to broaden these reports 
into a statement that would give the parent some idea of how completely the 
child was growing into a good citizen. 

It may be said, then, that the emphasis of the school has shifted; or pos- 
sibly we should say that the school has broadened the scope of its influence. 
Of this latter statement there can be no doubt. No longer is good citizenship 
assured by providing the individual with “book learning.” 

The school is charged with the responsibility of developing our pupils into 
good citizens. We school teachers have accepted this obligation because of 
the very nature of our profession. Whatever is left undone by the American 
home seems to be accepted as the responsibility of the American public school. 

For this reason the new report card must tell the fathers and mothers how 
well the school is succeeding in the job of making the child into a good citizen. 
It must also be an appraisal, for the child, of his efforts in this direction. 
It has still another function: it must be a device by which the teacher holds 
her class off at arm’s length so that she may decide how well she and her 
class are succeeding in their joint endeavors toward good citizenship. 

An analysis of the functions of a report card was made in the autumn of 
1943 and the following set of requirements was drawn up: 


1. It should permit as complete a picture as possible of the child. 

2. It should require as much thought as possible on the part of the teacher 
and at the same time as little effort as possible in making it out. 

3. It should permit the teacher as much latitude as possible so as to pro- 
vide for any eventuality. 

4. It should be uniform throughout the school. 

5. It should not be impersonal and narrowly exclusive such as are the 
checks in little square spaces following stereotyped statements of achieve- 
ments. 

6. It must not deal in generalities but must be specific, directing atten- 
tion to mountains and valleys in the personality of each individual child. 

7. It must cover the field: i. e. it must be so made that comprehensive 
coverage is possible. 

8. It must be honest and constructive. 

9. It must be kindly in tone and professional in spirit. 

10. It must not be confused with attempts to tell everything about the 
child but must limit its scope to one or two points under each heading. 


The following report card was introduced. It was put into service in the 
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fall of 1943. Very little discussion preceded its institution because it was felt am 
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This report is made four times each year as shown above. Please sign it below and re- 
turn tomorrow. We are always glad to talk with parents about the children. 


























to 
Albert L. Lindel, Principal to 
Parents’ remarks and signature: On 
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When the reports came back to the teachers after they were first sent 
home in November the statements on them were summarized for the entire pe 
school. Each room’s reports were recorded. A separate record for boys and 


girls was made. Each room’s reports as to “Doing Well,” “Needs to Improve,” ” 
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and “Remarks” were totalled. From these totals the reports for the entire 
school were listed in order, with those appearing most frequently at the head 
of the list, thus attempting to give a picture as to the kind of things which 
appeared on our reports, and the frequency with which they appeared. It 
also provided information from which to draw conclusions and hence increase 
our skill in the use of the reports. The conclusions were :» 


1. The cards were used differently by each teacher. They proved to be 
flexible and acceptable to primary as well as upper grades for they could be 
used in any way the teacher wanted to use them. 

2. For the most part, the teachers used words the parents and children 
could understand. 

3. The number of items occurring only once, particularly under the head- 
ing of “Remarks,” prove that the cards are flexible and show they are used 
to indicate individual needs, growths and development. 

4. In comparing the five high ranking items of the upper grades with 
the five high ranking items of the lower grades, we find the following state- 
ments are true: (a) teachers in the upper grades use the reports to indicate 
social qualities; and (b) teachers in the lower grades use the reports to in- 
dicate mastery over subject matter. 

A second study of our new report card was made after the third time 
it had been issued. The results of this study were very similar to those in the 
first study. The same conclusions were true. 

In using this report, as in any other phase of teaching, its success de- 
pends upon the way in which it is used. Its effectiveness depends upon the 
skill with which the teacher chooses the items that make up the personality 
of the child that she believes need to be played up or down. The more skillful 
teacher uses the report more skillfully. Careful study of the items reveals 
that certain teachers will use the report less skillfully than will others. 

Finding something to commend and something in which to improve for 
every child is most often missed by the teachers who have not kept abreast 
of the times educationally by taking graduate work or special courses. 

In general, however, the report is superior to the old type report or even 
to the most modern ones. It is better than the type that has some 75 items 
to be checked because on such a card only a dozen or so are ever marked. 
On our new report there are only three lines for the teacher to write on, 
in addition to the name of the pupil and the teacher’s signature. A personal 
letter on each child is admittedly a superior report but where an average of 
42 children must be maintained in the rooms the physical burden of a long let- 
ter militates against its use. By varying the item from period to period, the 
alert, highly professional teacher can use our new report card and achieve 
much the same result as the personal letter in point of serious thought about 
the individual child because of the time saved through the brevity of the form. 

Our new report does contribute greatly to the principal objective of the 
school as set forth in the opening paragraphs of this article. It does record and 
report the growth and development of the child into a good citizen. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


August 16, 1945. 


8 
Miss Eva Pinkston, Editor 
National Elementary Principal 
1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Miss Pinkston: 


With the coming of V-J Day, the Treasury is 
more than ever counting on the support of your organ- 
ization and publication to encourage the schools to 
sustain their continuing War Stamp and Bond Program at 
least through Spring, 1946. 


Will you remind the teachers that just as our 
boys won't get home on V-J Day, our homefront job 
won't be finished either? 


School aid is particularly crucial in the 
months ahead if we are to educate the public on the 
menace of postwar inflation and the necessity for con- 
tinued war financing during reconversion. 


Two big objectives of the School Savings 
Program are: 


(1) Qualification for the Treasury Minute Man 
flag showing that at least 90 percent of the students 
are saving regularly and, 


(2) Completion of a cimpaign to finance one or 
more $3,000 hospital units through school savings. A 
special "We finished the Job" citation and insignia for 
school flags will be presented to schools which maintain 
their 90 percent participation record during the winter 
and spring. 


Your continued cooperation is vital to the 
success of the School Savings Program during the imme- 
diate postwar period. 


Sincerely yours, 


DANIEL MELCHER 
Director, Education Section 
War Finance Division 


—— 
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S ecretary’s Report 


Chicago, Illinois 


June 30—July 1-2, 1945 


Saturday, June 30—9:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m.—The officers and executive committee of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association 
met in Room 18, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois to plan the work for the coming year, 
Those present were: Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah, president ; Sarah L. Young, 
_ Oakland, California, first vice president; Edwon L. Riggs, Phoenix, Arizona, second vice 
president; Thomas E. Pierce, Denton, Texas, fouth vice president; Florence Gabriel, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, fifth vice president; Eugene H. Herrington, Denver, Colorado, 
Marjorie Walters, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, Mamaroneck, New York 
and Raymon W., Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusetts, members of the Executive Commit. 
tee; Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois, director, Life Membership Division; Mason A. 
Stratton, Atlantic City, New Jersey, director, Professional Relations Division; and Eva 
G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C., executive secretary. Absent: Laura E. Kellar, Vanport 
City, Oregon, third vice president; and Cassie F. Roys, Omaha, Nebraska, director, Cer- 
tification Division. 

President Nielson called the meeting to order and expressed his regret that illness pre- 
vented Miss Roys from being present and that Miss Kellar was unable to make train 
reservations at this time. A motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Mr. Eldridge 
that messages be sent to both Miss Roys and Miss Kellar expressing the disappointment 
of the group because of their inability to attend and wishing for Miss Roys a speedy and 
complete recovery. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Mrs. Elrey, that the reading of the 
minutes of the meeting in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania be omitted, since these minutes had 
been approved by each member of the official family and had been printed in the October 
1944 issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, Motion carried. 

President Nielson asked that a few minutes be devoted to reports on outstanding ac- 
complishments which have been made during the past year which might be of interest to 
other members of the group. It was interesting to learn of the progress which is being 
made in many states toward a single salary schedule, tenure for teachers, cooperative work 
between the school and community, selling the school to the public, plans for new school 
buildings in post war, and the splendid work the schools have done for the war effort. 

Following this very stimulating discussion the President asked the Secretary to present 
the report which she had prepared concerning the publications, membership, and finances 
for the year just ending. A mimeographed report of the accomplishments had been pre- 
pared and a copy presented to each. 

The first twenty-two yearbooks of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
have carried a message by the President in addition to the statement made by the Editorial 
Committee. This precedent was broken in the Twenty-Third Yearbook, “Creative Schools.” 
Miss Young had a message in the Twenty-Second Yearbook, “Elementary Schools—The 
Frontline of Democracy,” but was not asked to prepare a second one for the 1944 Year- 
book. For the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook (1945) the Editorial Committee has asked Presi 
dent Nielson to sign the Foreword as president along with Robert W. Eaves, chairman d 
the Editorial Committee for 1945. A motion was made by Miss Walters, seconded by Dr. 
Pierce, that beginning with the Twenty-Fifth Yearbook the president again prepare a mes 
sage for the yearbook each year. Motion carried. 

The outline for the 1947 Yearbook of the Department, prepared by Harold V. Baker, 
New Rochelle, New York, chairman, was presented, This Yearbook is tentatively planned 
to be on the topic, “Spiritual Values in the Elementary School.” After a discussion @ 
this subject, a motion was made by Mr. Riggs, seconded by Mr. Stratton, that the Editorid 


—— 
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Committee continue with the proposed plans for this Yearbook and that the exact title for 
it be decided later. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Gabriel, seconded by Mr. Herrington, that Dr. Baker be 
commended for the splendid outline which he has prepared for the 1947 Yearbook. Motion 
carried. 

Many other topics for possible subjects for future yearbooks were presented and dis- 
cussed by the Board and these will be given to the Editorial Committee for consideration. 

During the next two years the Educational Policies Commission will work on the 
preparation of a book on elementary education, similar to the one it prepared for secondary 
education a few years ago. A motion was made by Mrs. Elrey, seconded by Miss Young, 
that the Department should offer the Educational Policies Commission any possible as- 
sistance and that the Department should plan to publish instructional materials to be used 
with this study as a basis. Motion carried. 

The President will appoint early this fall a new member of the Editorial Committee 
to serve three years and during the third year be chairman of the Committee. The man 
appointed this fall will be chairman of the 1949 Yearbook. Members of the official family 
suggested to President Nielson the names of outstanding men and women who would 
make fine contributions as members of this important committee. 

A motion was made by Dr. Pierce, seconded by Mr. Riggs, that the Department con- 
tinue giving a complimentary copy of either the 18th or 19th Yearbook to new members 
of the Department who join during 1945-46, as long as the supply lasts. Motion carried. 

The Secretary referred to the problem the Department is facing regarding enough 
paper to supply its members with the publications during the year. A motion was made 
by Miss Young, seconded by Mrs. Elrey, that the Secretary be given permission to cut the 
June issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL to 32 pages provided it 
is necessary to stay within the Department’s quota of paper. 

Meeting recessed until Sunday morning at 9 :00 o’clock. 


Sunday, July 1—9:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m.—The officers reconvened in Room 18, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. 

The meeting was called to order by President Nielson, and the Secretary resumed the 
discussion of her report. 

The following topics for possible articles in THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL were recommended: Testing Programs, Record Forms, School Physicians, 
Use of Visual Education in Science for Elementary Schools, Religious Education, Disci- 
pline, Individual Counseling, Guidance Conferences, Democracy in the Classroom, the 
Work of the Vice-Principal in an Elementary School, and Organization of Community 
Councils. Names of outstanding leaders in these fields were suggested as possible con- 
tributors to bulletins on these topics, 


(Meeting recessed from 10:30 a.m. until 1:30 p.m. so that religious services could be attended.) 


A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Mr. Riggs, that the Committee on 
the Principalship, which prepared the booklet, “The Elementary School Principalship— 
Planning the Future,” continue to work during the coming year and that it plan and 
carry out the next step in the development of the elementary school principalship. Motion 
carried. It was the consensus of opinion that the above mentioned booklet should be fol- 
lowed up with another appropriate leaflet, newsletter, or booklet. The suggestion was 
made that consultants be appointed to advise on this very important project. 

Mr. Hansen, director, Life Membership Division, reported that the Department now 
has 314 life members, including 22 new life members acquired during 1944-45. Sixty-seven . 
life members have taken advantage of the plan of securing a life membership upon the 
purchase of a $50 War Bond at $37.50, since this plan was inaugurated in 1942. Nineteen 
of these purchases were made during the current year. A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, 
seconded by Miss Gabriel, that life memberships continue to be offered for the price of a 
$50 War Bond ($37.50) for the duration of the war. Motion carried, 
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The officers were pleased with the total membership report showing 7550 members— 
the largest in the history of the Department. Ways and means of increasing the member. 
ship were thoroughly discussed. A vote of appreciation was expressed for the fine co 
operation which the Representatives of the Department gave during the year so that this 
achievement could be made. 

A motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Miss Gabriel, that the quotas for 
membership in all states remain the saine as they were for 1944-45. Motion carried. 

Meeting recessed until Monday at 9:00 a.m. 


Monday, July 2—9:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m.—Members of the official family met again in 
Room 18, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. President Nielson called the meeting to order, 
; Mr. Hansen, chairman of the Budget Committee, presented the following proposed 
budget for 1945-46: 


EEL SR TESTA ROE Te SERRE IEEE $30,000 

Estimated Expenditures : 
BR sc RS ERY BES Rees eee SORE $ 7,000 
a lial 7,000 
Nh a ap 2 sete A oe es oe 12,700 
Py NNN «a ch a scr 500 
SS a EA et Fe ee 1,500 
IN Ss Ok Sp Ga Se ea Pree 300 
ESTES EEE a ae ae ee EC ee ele ory ae 1,000 

fee SS RRR copa eS ee ER, ST AO ee $30,000 


A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Dr. Pierce, that this proposed budget 
be accepted. Motion carried. 


Each year the Department publishes in its Yearbook a list of elementary school prin- 
cipals’ clubs—local, sectional, and state. It was recommended that the Headquarters Oi- 
fice try to send helpful program suggestions to the Presidents of there organizations and 
that individual clubs be kept informed about what other clubs are doing. It was suggested 
that the Department urge State Associations of Elementary School Principals to hold a 
breakfast at the State meeting for members of the National Department. 

Miss Young gave a very interesting report about the San Francisco meeting of the 
Liaison Committee, which she attended as a representative of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. Mrs. Elrey reported on the two meetings at which she had repre- 
sented the Department, namely, the National Council of Scientific, Professional, Art, and 
White Collar Organizations, and the Conference on Health Education called by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. A motion was made by Mr. Herrington, seconded 
by Miss Walters, that Miss Young and Mrs. Elrey be given a vote of thanks for represent- 
ing the Department on these occasions and for the splendid reports which were given 
Motion carried. 

Mr. Stratton reviewed the report of the Long-Term Planning Committee which was 
made in April 1942 and showed how the aims in that report had been accomplished or were 
nearing achievement. A motion was made by Miss Walters, seconded by Mr. Herrington, 
that Mr. Stratton be commended for this excellent report. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Mr. Riggs, that the Secretary be 
thanked for the detailed overview of the problems of the Department that she had pre 
pared, and that appreciation be expressed to her and to the President for their work dur- 
ing the past year. Motion carried. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Eva G. PINKSTON 
Executive Secretary 
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State Representatives—1945-46 











ALABAMA LouISIANA OKLAHOMA 
Robert C. Johnston Loretta _R. Doerr Ralph H. Kennedy 
Birmingham, Ala. New Orleans, La. Tulsa, Okla. 
ARIZONA MAINE OREGON ° 
Edwon L. Riggs William M. Cullen W. C. Painter 
Phoenix, Ariz. Lewiston, Maine Portland, Ore. 
MARYLAND 
ARKANSAS PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig =a * Oe P. ~y William J. Laramy 
Little Rock, Ark, aey ee , Haverford Township, Pa. 
MASSACHUSETTS : 
CALIFORNIA Alice L, Goodspeed RuHopDE ISLAND 
Daniel Gilson Dedines. Mace. Marion B. Bray 
Oakland, Calif. , Providence, R. I. 
MICHIGAN ; 
CoLoRADO Mrs. Verna Donlin SouTH CAROLINA 
Nellie V. Lind Detroit, Mich. W. J. Castine 
Denver, Colo. Sieeueieene Greenville, S.C. 
CoNNECTICUT Mrs. Betty Cantwell 
Caroline C. Jourdan Clarksdale, Miss. es Bell 
New Haven, Conn. agree mia Knoxville, Tenn. 
nna F, Edwards 
meswane Kansas City, Mo. TEXAS 
Mrs. Elva Dugan Thomas E. Pierce 
Wilmington, Del. MoNTANA Taint Texas 
Alice Lausted : 
District OF COLUMBIA Billings, Mont. Cease 
Mrs. Maud Roby , a. 
Washington, D. C. NEBRASKA S i ke City, Un 
Florence B. Reynolds alt Lake City, Utah 
FLORIDA Omaha, Nebr. VERMONT 
Frances Belcher : 
Clearwater, Fla New HAMPSHIRE A. Viola Burns 
. ; Alice L. Jeffords Rutland, Vt. 
GEORGIA Portsmouth, N. H. Vunsees 
— Martin New Jersey Lillian M. Johnson 
ecatur, Ga. Ralph C, McConnell Norfolk, Va. 
IDAHO Atlantic City, N. y 4 Ww V 
M. Lillian McSorley New Mextco an oe 
Lewiston, Idaho Charles L. Mills Morgantown, W. Va 
Hobbs, N. Mex. : P 
ILLINOIS WISCONSIN 
Joseph Murphy New Yorr Phillip H. Geil 
Peoria, Ill. Mrs. Florine H. Elrey Mil P k ‘ Wi 
I Mamaroneck, N. Y. a Se 
DIANA 
NortH CAROLINA WYOMING 
mad ee. Florence Mi Seid Margaret Chambers 
. ’ Greensboro, N. C. Casper, Wyo. 
lowa , NortH DAKOTA ALASKA 
Esther Helbig R. D. Brown Harry L. Holt 
Dubuque, Iowa Fargo, N. Dak. Kodiak, Alaska 
KANsas OHIO Hawall 
Myrtle M. Evans Charles A. Thornton Mrs. Bessie Scobie 
Kansas City, Kans. Shaker Heights, Ohio Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Reading as a Medium of Learning 


When once the rapid multiplication of books through print- 
ing began, a new medium of learning became available to mil- 
lions and reading became the technique through which this 
medium was translated into experience by the learner. 

This medium had many advantages and some limitations. 
Its great advantage lay in the wide dissemination of knowl- 
edge through books among millions of people. Books and 
libraries multiplied. Colleges grew numerous. Schools for the 
people increased rapidly almost everywhere. 

The chief limitation of this method of learning lay in the 
fact that reading is a vicarious experience. The one who learns 
through reading learns not by participating in human events 
directly, but rather by interpreting the written records of those 
who have seen, heard, and participated in those events. It is, 
thus, an indirect method of gaining knowledge, yet it has the 
great advantage of recording what great minds have thought 
and how they have interpreted what they have seen and ex- — 


perienced. 
—Gerald A. Yoakam 


Journal of Educational Research, February, 1945 














